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AT GETTYSBURG. 
Lage a furnace of fire blazed the midsummer sun 


surged fields of ripe grain, 
d we swore none should reap it before us. 


An 
"That night, with the ensign who rode by my side, 


On the camp’s dreary edge I stood picket, 
Our ears intent lest every wind-rustie should hide 
A epy’s stealthy tread in the thicket; 
Ané4 there, while we watched the first arrows of dawn 
Through the veil of the rising mist’s quiver, 
He told how the foeman had closed in upon 
His home by the Teaneasee River. 


He spoke of a sire in his wegkness cut down, 
With last breath the traitor flag scorning 

(And his brow at the mem'ry grew dark with a frown 
That paled the red light. of the morning). 

For days he bad followed the cowardly band, 
And when one lagged to forage or trifle 

Had seared in his forehead the deep Minié brand, 
And scored a fresh notch on his rifle. 


** But one of the rangers had cheated his fate— 
For him he would search the world over.” 

Such cool-plotting passion, such keenness of hate, 
Ne’er saw I in woman-ecorned lover. | 

O who would have thought that beneath those dark curls 
Lurked vengeance as sure as death-rattle; 

Or fancied those dreamy eyes, soft as a girl's, 
Could light with the fury of battle? 


To horse! pealed the bugie, while grape-shot and shell 
Overhead through the forest were crashing. 

A cheer for the fiag! and.the summer light fell _ 
On the blades from a thousand sheaths flashing. 

As mad ocean waves to the etorm-revel flock, 
So on we dashed, heedless of dangers ; 

A misment our long line surgea back at the shock, 
Then swept through the ranks of the Rangers. 


I looked for our ensign—ahead of his troop, 
Pressing on through the conflict infernal, 

His torn flag furied round him in festoon and loop, 
He spurred to the side af his Colonel. 


- And his clear voice rang out, as I saw his bright sword 


Through shako and gaudy plume shiver, 
With “this for the last of the murderous horde!” 
And “this for the home by the river!" 


At evening, returned from pursuit of the foe, 


By a shell-shattered caisson we found him; 
And we buried him there in the sunset glow, 
With the dear old flag knotted around him. 


_ Yet how could we mourn when every proud strain 


Told of foemen hurled back in disorder, 


When we knew that the North reaped her rich harvest 


grain 
Unharmed by a foe on her border! 
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THE VICTORY. ~° , 


HE earnestness with which the loyal people 
of this country are sustaining the war has 
been in nothing more signally shown than the 
sobriety with which the great news of Grant’s 
victory was receiyed. Before he moved, every 
thing that was heard from the Army of the Po- 
tomac revealed a unity, an unselfishness, a hearty 
faith in the cause, a grave resolution to fight to 
the end, which prepared us fora campaign en- 
tirely unprecedented. ‘‘My ground of confi- 
dence,” said one who returned from the head- 
quarters of Grant a fortnight before he moved, 
**is in the moral as uch as in the physical con- 
dition of the army.” | 
In an hour like this comparisons are untimely 
and vain. We only know that the popular faith 
in the ultimate triumph of our cause—which no 
disaster, however grievous, has ever been fierce 
enough to shake—enables the country to con- 
template its success without levity, but with a 
universal and sorrowful sympathy with the thou- 


sands of brave men whose dauntless constancy “ 


has saved human liberty, although it could not 
save themselves from bitter wounds; and with 
a lasting and regretful remembrance of the 
dead. The desperate contest upon the Rap- 
idan, the shock of battle through two long sum- 
mer days, shows upon both sides the qualities 
which will make the regenerated nation invinci- 
ble. Leer and his rebels had every prestige in 
their favor. They stood upon ground which 
their valor had maintained against. us for three 
years. They were intrenched upon the Rap- 
idan, where they had defeated Porz. They 
were near Fredericksburg, from which Burn- 
stipe had been forced to retire. They were 
flanked by Chancellorsville, where they had 
worsted Hooker. They had before them Get- 
tysburg, from which they had retreated in good 
order to recuperate; and Antietam, from which 


- they had been allowed to retire. Far to their 


rear were the melancholy swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, in which a noblé army had been en- 
camped so long within an easy possibility of 
victory, which had been surrendered with terri- 
ble disaster. All around them were the famous 
places of their triumphs or of their secure re- 
treats, They were confronted with an army 
whose unwearied bravery they had tested, but 
which they knew lacked the prestige of success. 
They saw new toils spreading for them, but they 
confided in the past, and believed they could se- 
cure the future. 
Against such men, with such advantages, 
General Grant organized his army and laid his 
plans.. He knew the key of the military posi- 
tion. The defeat of Lex was the essential blow 
that must be struck. First of all, therefore, 
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General Granxr secured absolute unity of pur- 
pose among his Generals. He established that 
moral discipline which is the source of perma- 
nent strength in every army. He brought with 
him the personal inspiration of vast and contin- 
uous success. - He assembled a host. He and 
his officers, filled with the profoundest convic- 
tion of the importance of victory, imparted it by 
all they did and by all they were to the men. 
And when March and April were passed, when 
the soft May sun announced steady weather, 
and all the elemental conditions were ripe, he 
gave the word to his faithful and indomitable 
ally, Butter, and the Union armies moved to 
a battle which they knew must be desperate, 
and which all men believed would be decisive. 

The chapter of our history which opened on 
the 3d of May is not ended as these words are 
written. But the first week’s work is of such 
augury that we have the right to hope for a suc- 
cess which should bring every true American to 
his knees in religious gratitude—a success which 
will be a victory for the people of every country, 
and will mark an epoch in the advance of civil- 
ization. The words of the President are ech- 
oed instinctively by the popular heart. ‘* While 
what remains undone demands our most sincere 
prayers to and reliance upon Him (without whom 
all human effort is vain), I recommend that all 
patriots, at their homes, in their places of pub- 
lic worship, and wherever they may be, unite in 
common thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty 
God.” 


TO A JACKSON DEMOCRAT. 


A caLM and pleasant letter from ‘‘a Jack- 
son Democrat” in Indiana, gives us an occasion 
to explaifi more fully our position in regard to 
the Presidency. Our correspondent says that 
he is one of the four hundred thousand War 
Democrats who have sustained Mr. Lincoln 
heartily, because he is the constitutional Presi- 
dent.and is trying to save the Government. But 
he complains that we, with many others, evince 
a determination to have Mr. Lincoln nominated 
at Baltimore, and that War Democrats have 
been rejected by Republican Conventions as 
delegates because they were not in favor of him 
as acandidate. Does not sound policy, he asks, 
reqire the formation of a new Union party; and 
if sc, ought not the Baltimore candidate to be a 
War Democrat? 

Since the appeal is made to us, we answer, 
frankly, that for ourselves we know no other 
party than the Union men: than the men, that 
is to say, who, before the war, belonged to all 
the parties, Democrats, Republicans, and Bell- 
Everett men, and who are now united in an un- 
flinching and intelligent support of the policy 
of the Administration in conducting the war. 
It is for that very reason that we deprecate such 
an attitude as that of our correspondent. Are 
you a War Democrat or a Union man?. If you 
are a War Democrat, what do you mean by it? 
If you are a Union man, why do yon insist upon 
using a name which is not agreeable to other 
Union men who have not been Democrats? 
And what prevents the formation of a genuine 
Union party, except the refusal of gentlemen 
like you to renounce your old party name? 
The Union men who were lately Republicans 
do not call themselves War Republicans, or Re- 
publican Union, or Union Republican. They 


say truly that they jare not Republicans, in a_ 


party sense, but that they are Unionmen. And 
they say as -:plainly jas men can that they will 
support heartily any true Union man whom the 
Convention shall nominate. Why should not 
you do the same? Do you not see that your 
insistence upon recognition as a Democrat is en- 
tirely inadmissible, unless you recognize other 
Union men as Bell-Everetts, or Republicans, 
which is plainly absurd ? 

Therefore the call to the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, although issued by a Committee appointed 
at Chicago by the Republican Convention in 
1860, is perfectly free from the least party al- 
lusion. General Dix, Mr. Dickinson, Govern- 
or Broucn, Mr. Everett, General Grant, or 
General BuTLeR have no more reason to com- 
plain that they are not invited, because nothing 
is said of War Democrats, than Senators Sum- 
NER, Or SHERMAN, Or LANE, or Speaker Cor- 
FAX have to make the same complaint because 
nothing is said in it of Republicans. General 
Dix, Governor Broueu, Mr. Everett, and Sen- 
ator SUMNER are invited as Union men. If they 
stand on any other platform they will, of course, 
not feel themselves summoned. 

Now Union men may certainly have decided 
preferences among candidates. Our correspond- 
ent prefers General Butter. That General is 
a man whom the whole country honors. But 
we, for our parts, prefer Mr. Lincotn; and we 
do so, not because he is a Republican, for he is 
not. He is simply a Union man, and the 
strongest opposition to him springs from those 
who were formerly Republicans. *We preter 
him because he has proved by his administration 
of public affairs, that he has the qualities, the 
sagacity, the fidelity, and the ability which seem 
to us essential to our final success; and he has 
the experience, which at this time must count 
for much. We do not say that other men have 
not the indispensable requirements; but we 
think that we see very plainly, making every al- 
lowance, that he has. 


friend whether it would not be extremely foolish 
in us to adyocate his giving place to another 
man, who seems to us less desirable, merely 
because that other had been formerly a ‘‘ Dem- 
ocrat ?” 

If the majority of Union men, at any primary 
meeting or convention in the land, have been 
formerly Republicans and are now in favor of 
Mr. Linco.n’s nomination, and send delegates 
to secure it, we can not see why our correspond- 
ent or any man, who is only a Unionist, should 
have any other than the common feeling of dis- 
appointment when we do not have our way. 
He may be very sure that the old Republican 
party will no more be revived than the old Dem- 
ocratic party; and if the Baltimore Convention 
shall nominate a candidate of Democratic ante- 
cedents, our friend will see the Union men who 
were Republicans working and voting for him 
just as earnestly as they expect, and have a 
right to expect, their late Democratic friends 
will work and vote for a candidate of Republic- 
an antecedents, should he be’nominated. _ 

_ Meanwhile our ‘‘ determination” that Mr. 
LINcOLn shall be nominated is only a very pro- 
found conviction that it is best for the country 
that he should be. 


THE HUMILIATION OF EN- 
GLAND. | 


expulsion of GarrBaLp1 from England 
is the announcement to the world that the pleas- 
ure of Louis NaPpoveon is the policy of Great 
Britain. It has long been the proud boast of 
that country that it offered exile to the political 
refugees of every land. Tyrants and their vic- 
tims. CHARLES TENTH, Louis Don 
MicvuEL, Rosas, Lepru 
Louis Bianc, METTERNICH, GALENGA— the 
escaped from tae dungeons of Spandau, and 
Spielberg, and Siberia; the fugitives from the 
palaces of the Continent, she would receive them 
all, and the foreign hand that would seize them 
should fall paralyzed as it touched the British 
shore. And now comes a hero, such as does 
not appear in modern history, not from a dun- 
geon, but from the heart of his countrymen and 
the confidence of his King, who is welcomed to 
England by the great multitude of the people, 
from the poorest weaver in a London cellar, to 
whom the name of GaRIBALDI has a certain mu- 
sic of hope, to the Prince of Wales. The peo- 
ple, the Government, the town, the country, 
conspire in the greeting; the nation salutes him; 
his foot is raised for a triumphal progress through 
the summer land. 

Behold what a people! was the cry. They 
salute the man whom nations love and kings 
hate. What a country, which is so strong that 
feasts GARIBALDI, and sits at council with Aus- 
tria and France! What a——, when Lovis 
NAPOLEON says quietly, ‘* GARIBALDI must go ;”” 
and Louis Napoveon is obeyed! He does not 
prevent his coming. He does not whisper dis- 
sent to keep him at Caprera. No, for he will 
have the humiliation utter and overwhelming. 
He waits for the very crowning moment of the 
English enthusiasm and delight in their guest, 
and then orders England to expel him, and En- 
gland obeys! So grievous a humiliation has 
not befallen so prond a State since James SEc- 


LYLE’s picture of the posture of England during 
the Continental wars of the last century is not 
flattering, but it show. nothing so sad as this. 
It is the most melancholy confirmation of Kine- 
LAKE’s picture of English submi.sion to the same 
man in the Crimean war. It suggests the impo- 
tence of England and the ascendency of France 
more than any contemporary event. 

In one of its very able articles the London 
Spectator, a liberal and saga: ious journal, frank- 
ly admits that ‘‘ for the present there is nothing 
for it but alliance as hearty as common interests 
can make it between G1 cat Dritain and France.” 
Alliance—yes ; but upon such terms? alliance 
upon condition that lips warm with welcoming 
a national guest shall quiver into whispering 
‘* Please go; he says you must not stay.” What 
makes it worse is, that the same article confesses 
that there is no diminution of the ancient jeal- 
ousy and the ancient fear. ‘* England was and 
is armed against France, and France alone.” 
Put this sentence with the other we have just 
quoted, and what a condition of things it reveals! 
Surely when it is known that GARIBALDI went 
not because he was ill, not because his physician 
said he must go, as Lord Patmerston declared, 
‘who, two years ago, declared that there might 
be war with this country when for a fortnight he 
had had Mr. Sewarp’s disclaimer in his pock- 
et, but because the French Emperor ordered 
Lord Patmerstoy to order him away, there will 
either be a popular tempest which will whirl the 
present ministry from power, or Great Britain 
deliberately accepts the post of French lackey. 


PICTURE PREACHING. 


In the Gallery of the Metropolitan Fair there 
was a very striking and painful picture of “The 
Last Day of the Guillctine.” It represents a 
huge room in the Conciergerie or some other 
of the prisons of Paris swarming with the vic- 
tims of the terror. Of gentle and refined as- 


And we put it to our | 


| pect, most of them, dressed in the fashion of the 


}] most revolting inhumanity. 


OND’s prostitution to Louris FouRTEENTH. Cark-- 


| time made familiar to us by the portraits’ of — 
Marre Anrornetre and || 
ng, 
very incarnation — 
of the hideous ferocity of the Revolution, “wie | 


the crowd sits or stands, cowed and shudderi 
while a wretch, who seems the 


climbed a column, and, elevated above the heads 
of the crowd, points leeringly at a woman whose 


name he calls, to join the melancholy procession — 


to the scaffold which is seen in the corridor pass. 
ing the grated door. 


away, mute, motionless, frozen with horror. 


It is one of the most tragical pictures ever | 


painted. At the first glance it seems too great 


_ The victim has half risen 
from her seat, clasping her hands, but without 
turning her head, while her lover sits not far . 


an outrage upon human nature to perpetuate a ih 


moment so terrible. But after a little while the : | 


real justification of the work is apparent in the 
utter loathing which seizes the mind of the spirit 
from which such atrocities spring. A thousand- 
fold more fervent than the most eloquent de- 
scription or denunciation the picture exposes the 
true character of the great crime, and helps to 
explain the profound indignation which thrilled 
the world at that time, and has made the very 
words French Revolution synonymous with the 
The student whio 
in reading the English history of that period is 


disposed to quarrel with Pitt's coercive domcs- _ 


tic policy, no longer wonders as he contemplates " 


this palpitating scene, at the wide and willing 
support that policy received from the British 
people. What sacrifice was not cheap, he asks, 
that tended to keep the English annals unstain- 
ed by such crime as this? It is a terrible pic- 
ture. It represents unalleviated human suffer- 
ing. But its moral is clear, and the pain it oc- 


casions is justified by the lesson it teaches and | 


the influence it exerts. | 
This is the reply we make to the friendly ex- 
postulations we receive upon the publication of 
such cuts as will be found in this paper to-day. 
They depict the most shocking barbarities, the 
bloodiest crimes. ‘‘ How can I take the paper 
home? How can I show such things to my 
children? Is this a family paper, if you curdlc 
us with such horrors ?” are the questions asked, 
and in a kindly spirit. But may not the chil. 
dren well be taught the character of the enemy 
with which their fathers and brothers are strug- 


gling, and the spirit of the barbarism which ix 


seeking to overthrow the Government, and ruin 
the country? The earlier they learn it, the 


stronger the impression will be, the better and | 


truer Americans they will become. Our paper 
is and ought to be a vivid history of the time, 
and it can not avoid the tragical details. And 


for every child who may be grieved by the. spec? 


tacle of this suffering and crime, how many a 
manly heart will be strengthened with a whole- 
some detestation of the infamy of this rebellion 
and the means to which it naturally resorts! A 
hundred descriptions of the massacres of our 
faithful soldiers will not strike home so deeply 
as a vivid picture of them. This little sheet 


goes into a thousand homes, and into the camps . 


of the army, from the ocean to the prairies. To 


the quiet home circle it reveals with sad empha- a 


sis the perils which brave men confront and en- 
dure to secure the happiness of those homes. To 
the camp it brings a living witness of the con- 
stant sympathy and care which follow the for- 
tunes of the soldier, when they are tragical us 
well as picturesque. Perhaps in some such con- 
siderations our friends who differ may find a little 
justification for strengthening the public nerve 
as well as pleasing the public heart. 


GENERAL WADSWORTH. 


Oor victory is costly. We all knew it would 
be. None knew it more certainly than General 
WapswokrTH, and none was more willing than 
he that the price should be paid. The story of 
his public service is simple. He early saw the 
danger that thréatened the country. Before the 
first shot was fired, he knew that war had begun 
in the country between the principles of despot- 
ism and democracy. He devoted his time, his 
influence, his means, every power he had, to 
the sacred duty of arousing the public mind, and 
standing fast for the great original principles of 
the Government. s the crisis approached he 
went to the Peace Congress, and did willingly 
all that a man and an American could honora- 
bly do. When the smoke of the opening battle 
cleared he was seen in the van of the brave 
men who hastened to the front, wishing only to 
serve his country and her cause. Personal am- 
bition, self-seeking of every kind he put aside as 
naturally as every oth honor. An aid to 
the young M‘DoweE 1 at Bull Run, General of 
a Division at the Wilderness, his heart beat and 
his hand struck for the same object, the true 
welfare of his fellow-men. : 

In the midst of the war, solicited to stand in 
another post of duty not less important than the 
purely military one he held, he became a candi- 
date for Governor of New York, upon the simple 
issue of unconditional maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment and Union. He frankly expressed his 
views of public affairs in a letter full of sagacity 
and earnestness. He was not elected, and re- 
mained in the field. He was not elected; but 
his memory will be precious and sacred to thc 
people of his State and of the country when that 
of many Governors will be forgotten or recalled 
with shame. 
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When to saddle we leaped at the order, 
Spurred on by the boom of the deep-throated gun 
That told of the foe on our border. 
A mist in our rear lay Antietam’s dark plain, 
be? And thoughts of its carmage came o'er us; 
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Brave, courceous, and gentle; beloved by his 
neighbors, and friends, and all who knew him ; 
‘busied to the last moment before the march in 


‘ caring for the comfort of his soldiers, he is seen 


next, and for the last time, his noble gray head 
bared in the bright May sunshine, leading those 
soldiers into the fiery storm of battle, and fall- 
{ng, shot through the brain. So they die, the 
old and young together. So, with infinite sor- 
row to a thousand hearts, all over the land, on 
the shore, among the hills, in the wilderness, 
the heroic blood is poured out which shall bap- 
tize into the faith and love of liberty the nation 
which it saves. 


_ CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


Many excellent ladies in Washington and 
elsewhere propose a general movement to dis- 
pense with superfluities and luxuries in order to 
reduce unnecessary importation and the price of 
the necessaries of life. ‘The members of the so- 
ciety in Washington pledge themselves to use 
‘no imported article of apparel” for three years. 
As a sign of earnest devotion and patriotism this 
is most welcome. It springs naturally from a 


profound conviction ¢f the vital significance of 


the war; and if the spirit it evinces had been 
universal from the beginning of the rebellion we 
should to-day have. many millions of dollars for 
actual use that have been squandered upon the 
vainest display. It has always been a question 
whether, while the war has raged at a distance 


from our own homes, we have felt seriously 


enough the necessity of individual sacrifice, and 
the success of this movement will be a kind of 
test of national earnestness. 

We hope that so good an intention will not 
be marred by any folly in the fulfillment, and 
that a purely volpntary assent to the sacrifice 
will be the sole test of its reality and value. 
There was a disposition, when the subscriptions 
to the great Fair were collecting, to whip in 
certain classes of persons and employments. 
The hotel keepers were stigmatized, we remem- 
ber, as not having contributed to the fund. But 
the whole significance of the vast sum realized 
was that it was a free gift. With what pleasure 
could a compulsory contribution, a forced loan, 
have been regarded? It would then have been 
no indication whatever of real sympathy. So 
in the present case, if there should be any 
moral coercion applied, there may be money 
saved, indeed, but there will be no sign of a 
free will to save money; and that free will is 
the important thing, because that shows the 
spirit which makes the saving of money service- 
able to the cause. | 

The movement has been formally begun by 
women, but it is one in which we all have a 
common interest, and with which every truly 
loyal person will wish to conspire. The poor 
are doubly pinched by the large prices conse- 
quent upon the wild speculation which always 
accompanies great wars. Let us. remember 
that charity, to others, to our country, and to 
ourselves, begins at home, 


REV. DR. M‘CLINTOCK. 


_ Ove of cur most valiant and faithful champions 
in Europe since the war began was the Rev. Dr. 
M‘Curntock, who has lately returned home, and 
will hereafter occupy the pulpit of St. Pauls Meth- 


_ odist Episcopal Church, corner of Fourth” Avenue 


and Twenty-second Street, every Sunday morning. 
He lost no proper occasion while abroad to vindi- 
cate the cause of his country, and his sagacity and 
ability have been of signal service. Of his general 
work the Christian World thus speaks: _ 

‘* Dr. M‘Cinorroox has done a most glorious work for the 
cause of Christ during his residence in Paris. Through 
his able and efficient labors Chapel has been entirely 
self-sustaining nor have bors been confined to the 
duties which dev@ied upon him in connection with the 
Chapel. The Doctor is a noble-hearted Christian patriot, 
and his labors have been untiring for the welfare of his 
country. Two years since he went to London to attend 
the anniversaries, and there, like eur friend Mr. BEECHER, 
nobly battled for the right. Through his influence and 
speeches the great body of the Wesleyans in England have 
been our firm and steadfast friends.” . 


WILLIAM SIDNEY THAYER. 


Mr. THAYER, late Consul-General of the United 
States in Egypt, died at Alexandria on the 10th of 
April—an event which we record with sincere re- 
gret in the columns of this paper, to which he had 
been a contributor. He had been long in feeble 
health, but he had youth and hope upon his side, 
and his friends trusted tuat an entire change of cli- 
mate and occupation might work also an entire 
change of health. But profoundly interested in his 
important duties as a foreign representative of his 
country, thoroughly in sympathy with the great 
cause for which we are struggling, he could hardly 
give mind or body the absolute needful rest, Even 
the soft touch of Egypt could not heal him; and at 
the age of thirty-four the modest, genial, energetic, 
accomplished man dies at his post, and dies leaving 
no one who ever knew him who will not long and 
deeply regret his loss, | 


ALL HAIL, OHIO! © 
One of the most striking and significant facts of 
the times is, that upon the late call of Governor 
Broveu for thirty thousand men, the State of Ohio 
responded by putting forty thousand men into camp 
tn three days. SHERMAN’S army now moving into 
“*commits its lines of tommunication and 


diers and sailo 


supply to the men now mustering in the Northwest,” 
says a Cincinnati paper; and it is supposed that 
SHERMAN will be stronger by twemty thousand 
veterans than if the call had not been made, or 
rather if it had not been so grandly answered. How 
faithfal Ohio was tothe glorious cause her majority 
against Vallandigham last year showed. How true 
and steady the Buckeye Stage is, this sudden rising 
of her noblest citizens proves. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 

SzgnaTze.—May 4. The resolutions of Mr. Sherman came 
up as the special order—that a quorum of the Senate con- 
sists of a majority of the Senators duly chosen ; that if a 
majority of the Presidential electors, duly appointed and 
qualified, vote for one person, he is the President: that if 
the election of President devolves upon the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the votes of a majority of the States rep- 
resented in the House be cast for one person, he is the 
President. After discussion, they were adopted, 26 to 11. 
—May 5. Mr. Chandler a bill to prevent smug- 
gling, which provides that aiter the lst day of August next 
all and effects of passengers, and all other articles 
coming into the United States from any foreign country, 
shall inspected, and if any dutiable «rticles shall be 
found, the trunk, valise, or other envelope, shall be con- 
fiscated.—Mr. Collamer re back the House bill to es- 
tablish an ocean mail steamship service between the United 
States and Brazil, with amendments relating to the de- 
tails of the contract with steamship owners, which were 
adopted.—Mr. Ward ted a bill to amend the act to 
enable the people of Nevada to form a State government 
and constitution. It provides for holding an election for 
the adoption of the constitution on the first Wednesday in 
September, instead of the first Tuesday in October. It 
was .—Mr. Wade made a report from the Commit- 
tee on the Conduct of the War, accompanied by the evi- 
Pome relation to the capture of Fgrt Pillow, and moved 
that 25,000 copies. be printed for use of the Senate. 
Adopted..Mr. Sumner moved 4 substitute for the Finance 
Committee’s amendment to the Bank bill. It provides 
that every Association shall pay to the United States a 
duty of one per cent. upon its circulation, one half of one 
per cent. on its deposits, one per cent. on its capital 
stock above the amount invested in United States bonds, 
each half year after January, 1864._——May 6. The bill to 
amend an act entitled an act to promote the progress of 
useful arts, granting six months extension to patentees in 
which to pay their fee, was passed.—The bill to amend 
the Charter of Washington City was called up by Mr. 
Dixon, with an amendment compelling the registration of 
colored citizens. Mr. Cowan moved to insert the word 
‘+ white” as a qualification for votera Debate ensued on 


A resolution of Mr. Hale, calling upon the Secretary of 
the Navy for a copy of the record of the Wilkes Court- 
martial was adopted.._—May 9. The bill for the erection 
of a branch mint at Philadelphia How- 
ard reported a substitute for the Railroad Bill.— 
The Senate considered the Bank ‘Bill at length, but littl 
or no p was made. An amendment Mr. Doo- 
little, to keep the circulation of the banks wi certain 
bounds, was voted down.—Mr. Wade, of Ohio, from the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, made a report in 
reference to the returned prisoners at Baltimore and An- 
napolis.—Mr. Collamer then read a dispatch from the Sec- 
retary of War, announcing a victory by General Grant, 
when the Senate adjou .——May 10. There was very 
little business done of an important r, save 
passage of the Nationa} Bank Bill in an amended form, 
sends it back the House for 
to prevent smuggling was -— The organiz- 
ing the veteran volunteer engineers of the Army of the 
Cumberland was also 
Hovuse.—May 4. e Fortification Appropriation bill 
was with amendments for repairs at Great Brews- 
ter, ell’s, and Deer islands, in Boston Harhor, appro- 
priating $50,000 therefor, and for repairs to the sea-wall 
at Buffalo $37,500.—The House resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill guaranteeing a republican government to 
rebellious States. After a long discussion the bill was 
passed ; yeas 73, nays 59. The bill provides for the ap- 
pointment of provisional governors, and as soon as the 
military resistance shall be su that measures be 
taken for calling a convention for the formation of a State 
Constitution. Certain classes of persons who have volun- 
tarily borne arms or held office under the Confederate 
usurpation are excluded from voting or being elected as 
delegates. The conditions on which such States shall be 
admitted include a provision that involuntary servitude 
shall be prohibited and freedom forever guarante@i, and 
that no debts created under the sanction of the usurping 
power shall be recognized or paid by the newly-created 
Stdtes.—At the evening session the bill extending to sol- 
without regard to color, the benefits of 
the Homestead Law on rebel confiscated lands was 
ed.—May 5. The House went into Committee of the 
Whole on the Special Order, viz., the bill to reimburse 


. Pennsylvania for the expenses incurred in calling out 


troops to repel invasion. After rejecting several amend- 
ments the Committee rose, when the House rejected the 
bill, which, however, was subsequently reconsidered, and 
the bill was passed, appropriating $700,000 for the 
Pennsylvania militia, with an amendment :.ppropriating 
$15,000,000 to defray the expenses of other loyal States in 
repelling raids.—Mr. Morrill moved that evening sessions 
be dispensed with until further order, leaving the House 
to adjourn at such hour as it may see fit, which was ac. pt- 
ed.—May 6. Mr. Dawes reported two resolutions, one 
declaring that F. P. Biair is not, and the otl:cr that Mr. 
Knox, the contestant, is, entitled to a seat in the Houee 
as the Representative of the First District of Missoui i.— 
Mr. Ganson called up the resolution oi the Committee on 
Elections, declaring that neither Mr. Loan, the sitting 
member, nor Mr. Bruce, the contestant, is entitled to a 
seat as the Representative of the Seventh Con onal 
District of Missouri. Debate followed, continuing nearly 
through the session.—May 9. A resolution was adopted 
instructing the Committee on Naval Affairs to examine 
into the expediency of locating the proposed navy-yard on 
the west side of the Hudeon River, nearly opposite Yon- 
kers.—Fernando Wood asked, but failed to obtain, the 
unanimous consent to introduce a resolution that the 
President be required to furnish this House copies of cor- 
respondence between the Secretary of State and Mr. Ad- 
ams or Lord Lyons on the subject of a simulated report 
and document of the Navy Department of the so-called 
Co:iederate States.—The House resumed the cunsidera- 
tiom of the Missouri Election case, which was debated un- 
til the hour of adjournment.—Mr. Gooch made a report 
of the ill-treatment of prisoners in rebel hands.—— May 10. 
The Missouri contested eléction case of Bruce vs. Loan was 
finished by adopting a resolution declaring Mr. Loan, the 
sitting member, to be rightly entitled to the seat, which 
rejects the report of the Committee on Ds. 


THE MILITARY . SITUATION, 

The Grand Movement of the Army of the Potomac is in 
progress. The order of General Meade to march was is- 
sued on the morning of the 3d. General Gregg’s cavalry 
took the advance, and was engaged until late at night 
in repairing the roads leading to Ely’s Ford, on the Rapi- 
dan. About se another eavalry division moved to 
Germania Ford, and both were successful in establishing 
crossings. The Second broke camp at midnight, 
and effected a crossing at Ely’s Ford about daylight on the 
4th. The Fifth Corps crossed at Germania Ford, follow- 
ed by the Sixth. No serious opposition was met until the 
advance reached the Wilderness, General Lee not ha R 
apparently, anticipated the movement, It threatened b 


communications with Richmond, and foreed him out of his 
formidable intrenchments around 

covered by Mine Run. 
General Grant had fully established 


and a ens which Warren y drove 
him from his with the infliction t loss, 
Griffin's division of the Fifth Corps led the at and suf- 
fered severely, its loss nearly 1000 in killed, wound- 
ed, and miss efforts to break our centre 
futile, the enemy next attempted to an over- 


P 
the rebel General, who, at 2} P.M. a a terrific 
onslaught on the divisions of Birney, Gibbon, and Getty, 


the extreme right of Hancock's command. The fig 
hotly until some time after dark, and resulted in the com- 
plete repulse of the enemy at all points. Our loss in this 
engagement was about 1000 men. Scarcely 1p hapomeanes 
was brought into requisition, the character of the ground 
useless. 
g the night picket was kept up, and ear 

on the morning of Friday, the 6th, the battle sacle | 
the enemy making a desperate attempt to turn the posi- 
tion of the Sixth (General Sedgwick). This assault, aft- 
er an hour’s hard fighting, was repulsed. The enemy 
then suddenly attacked the left, under Hancock, but were 

driven back. The battle then became general along 
the entire line. At a quarter past eleven o'clock a des- 
perate assault was made upon the Fifth Corps, particular. 
ly upon the Fourth Division, commanded b 
8. Wadsworth. 


e on General Hancock. 
is veteran columns temporarily yielded to the shock, 
but soon rallying, recovered their line, and sent stagger- 
ing back the massed columns of the foe with most fright- 
ful slaughter tothem. During the afternoon comparative 
quiet prevailed, but about seven o'clock in the evening 
the enemy made a furious charge up Sedgwick’s right, 
throwing it into confusion, and in fact turning his posi- 
tion. A stampede ensued, but the line was soon re-estab- 
lished. Our loss in this engagement’ was quite heavy, but 
that of the enemy was said to be greater than our own. 
General Seymour and a considerable number of our troops 
were captured in the confusion. Later in the night an- 
other assault was gallantly repulsed, reinforcements hav- 
ing been sent to Sedgwick’s help. The estimate of losses 
on the a wing are given as follows: Wounded up to 
six o'clock, Friday P.M., 2100;. killed up to same time 
500; killed, wounded, and missing during the turning of 
the right wing, 4000; total, 6600. No artillery lost, as 
from the position none could be used. During Friday 
night General Lee withdrew from the field, establishing 
himself on a new line. This movement was caused by a 
manceuvre of General Grant, who had swung his left flank 
(Hancock’s Corps) down toward Spotsylvania Court-House, 
threatening Lee’s communications. This forced the latter 


ouse, Ww 
date, though there had been some hard fighting, no gen- 
eral battle had taken Frage General Grant was replen- 
su 


ishing his army from pply-trains, s0 as to advance 
without them. The same dispatches b the sad intelli- 
ck's death. He was ki the fighting 


vision of Warren’s Corpse; the latter the First Brigade of 
the Third Division of Sedgwick. 
THE LOSSES. 
f 
: 
killed ; Generals Getty, 
and Morris wounded. 
and line 


reported from the field are the 
ick, Wadsworth, and Hayes 
,.Gregg, Webb, Owens, 
A large number of Colonels an 
otal loss is 


to Friday night. Very many o wounded were but 
— urt, and walked from the field to the rear. 
e rebel Generals Longstreet P were severe- 


ly wounded, and several high officers of Lee’s army were 
killed and wounded. Intercepted dispatches from Gen- 
“eral Lee acknowledge the loss of “ many wounded.” 

Fredericksburg was occupied on the night of the 8th, 
and the dépét for our wounded was at once established at 
that point. Stores and medical help arrived promptly on 
the spot the day following. 

GENERAL BUTLER’S CAMPAIGN. 

Simultaneously with the advance of the Army of the 
Potomac, campaign on the Peninsula was opened by 
General Butler, who proceeded to West Point on the York 
River, and landed a considerable body of men from trans- 
ports, as if intending to advance on Richmond from that 
point. This deceived the enemy, who at once hurried 
their forces from Fort Powhatan and other defenses on the 
James River to meet the threatening column. Under 
cover of the night, General Butler then withdrew his force, 
and re-em , sailed at once for the James River. Be- 
fore the enemy had discovered their mistake our troops 
had been landed at City Point and other places on that 
river, and General Butler was master of the situation. 
This was accomplished on the morning of the 5th, the 
whole army being transferred in 20 hours from York 
and Gloucester Point to within striking distance of Rich- 
mond. Five Monitors and a number of gun-boats 
accompanied the expedition, which consisted of the Tenth 
Corps, under General Gillmore, and the Eighteenth under 
General W. F. Smith. Fort Powhatan, a rebel work, was 
occupied, and all the points along the river which com- 
manded the bends were captured and fortified. To cover 
this movement, cavalry expeditions were sent out in vari- 
ous directions, preventing a concentration of the enemy, 
and placing their communications in r. Immediate- 
ly upon fortifying his base, General Butler advanced his 
army eight miles into the interior toward Petersburg, ten 
miles distant from City Point. On the evening of the 6th, 
Generals Hickman’s and Brooks's divisions took possession 


of the Petersburg and Richmond Railroad, after a severe 


fight in which the rebel Generals Jones and Jenkins 
were killed and General Pickett and Mr. Hunter severely 
wounded. The railroad bridge crossing one of the tribu- 
taries of the Appomattox River, within about seven miles 
of Petersburg, was set o. fire and totally consumed, and 
the railroad track torn up and rendered useless long enough 
for our forces to carry out other and more important oper- 
ations. Our success was not gained without some loss, but 
precisely how great can not as yet be ascertained. On 
the morning of the 6th, the United States gun-boat Com- 
modore Jones, while on picket duty in the James River, 
near Turkey Bend, was blown up by a torpedo, one of the 
cigar-shaped infernal machines, and several of her officers 
and men were killed and some 40 wounded. The rebel 


who had charge of the torpedo was shot, and two of his . 


companions made prisoners. 

Our latest dispatches before going to press indicate But- 
ler’s complete success in breaking up the railroad commu- 
nication south of Richmond, cutting in two Beauregard’s 
army, and also that a battle had been fought with one 
portion of the latter, led by Beauregard in person, result- 
ing in a victory to the Federal force. 


SHERMAN’S MOVEMENT. 
_ A severe battle for the possession of Dalton, between 
Sherman and Joe Johnston was being fought on Tuesday. 
Sherman had occupied Tunnel Hill on the North while 
M‘Pherson’s corps was on Jobnston’s communications 
Southward. 
MISCELLANEOUE, 

eral Banks's campaign in Western Louisiana has 
unsuccessfully. the position at Grand 
Ecore unsafe, the Army retrea to dria, being 


pursued by the enemy, who constantly harassed the rear | 


323 
column. When Cane River 
place, in which the rebels lost 600 men and eye ee: 


Canby was a nted and 
ed as Major. es 
hae the troops weet of the He 

already gone to the General Banks's in 
this new is not defined, 


men e enty-seven Regiment, and the Forty- 
third Indiana t, with four pieces of arti 1 4 


General Sturgis’s cavalry had a fight near Bolivar, Ten- 
Mon with the rebels pot Our 
roops numbered two pieces of art ; those 
of the enemy were 1000. After a fi 
which General Sturgis lost on!y two killed and ten wound. 
ed, the rebels were driven across the Hatchie River, de- 
stroying the bridge behind them. 

Dates from Jacksonville, Florida, are to the 24 inst. 
General Birney had gone, with his colored troops, on an 
expedition into the interior; his destination was not 
known. Orders were issued on the 25th that all resi- 
dents of Jacksonville who had not taken the oath of al- 
ee should do so immediately, or be sent beyond the 


es. 

News from Port Royal is to the Sth inst. General 
Hatch had assumed command of the Department, Gen- 
been ordered to the Tenth Army 

had arrived. The rebels were 
actively pushing around the creeks and islands, trying to 
find some weak place in our lines, but gun-boat recon- 
noissances kept them at a respectful distance. 

The Navy Department has information of the capture, 
by the gun-boat Owasco, of the English schooners Lily, 
Fan and Laura, off Velasco, Texas, the prisoners etat- 
ing that they did not know the character of their cargoer. 
On the Fannie, however, were found eigh® cases of rifles 
for the rebel General Magruder. 

REBEL ATROCITIES. 

In the United States Senate, on the 9th, Mr. Wade, from 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, submitted a 
report upon the condition of the returned prison: rs at An- 
napolis, proving beyond all doubt, in thé estimation of the 
Committee, that the rebel authorities have determined to 
subject our soldiers and officers who fall into their hands 
to physical and mental suffering impossible to describe, © 
many presenting now the appearance of living ekeletons, 
literally little more than skin and bones, some maimed for 
life, and some frozen by lying without tent or covering on 
the hare ground at Belle Isle.. The general practice is 
shown to be the robbery of prisoners, as soon as taken, of 
all money, valuables, and good clothing. The food allowed 
was totally insufficient to preserve the health of a child. 
It consisted usually of two pieces of bread made of corn 
and cob meal, badly , With abont two ounces of 
meat, unfit to eat, and occasionally a few black, worm- 
eaten beans. They were’ obliged to sell clothing received 
from home to buy food to sustain life. Those in the hos 
pitals were little better fed. Worn and neglected wounds 
remained for days undressed. They were submitted to 
unmerciful and murderous treatment from those in charge 
ofthem. They were shot and killed for violating rules of 
which they had no knowledge. When they arrived at 
Annapolis their clothing was so filled with vermin that it 
had to be destroyed, and repeated washings failed-to re- 
lieve their heads and bodies of the pests. They are now 
dying daily, and the physicians in charge entertain no 
doubt that their emaciation and death are directly caused 
by the bratal and merciless treatment received while pris 
oners of war. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


EUROPE, 

Tae Dano-German Conference had assembled in London, 
and the Memorial Diplomatique of Paris states that En 
gland and France have agreed to recommend and insist 
upon an armistice. This appeared to be the main t 
for discussion, as it was thought that unless an 
were enforced by the Conference Alsen must fall to the 
Prussians. It was alleged in some. quarters that France 
would try to turn the Conference into a General Congress. 
Others thought that the Berlin Cabinet, intoxicated with 
the military success of Prussia, would propose an ultima- 
tum, and leave the other Powers to discuss it. . 

There is no later.news from Diippel The Prussians 
were at work on the batteries, which are, if possible, to re- 

t on the Island of Alsen the feats achieved on the main 

d. The King of Denmark issued a mation de- 
claring that the sufferings of the army will not be without 
fruit in the struggle for national existence. The King of 
Prussia had returned to Berlin from the battle-field. 

Garibaldi sailed from England, after visiting the — 
farms at*Windsor. The working-men’s meeting, which 
was called in London in order to express the opinion of 


April 26. The privateer Alabama on March 20 had en. - 
tered Table Bay. She had destroyed seven American ves- 
sels in the Indian Sea. | 


ARMY AND NAVY ITEMS. 


Tue sub-Committee on the Conduct of the War have 
submitted to Congress an ela report with respect to- 
the raid of Forrest and the Fort Pillow massacre. From 
testimony taken it appears that the conduct of Foxrzst at 
Paducah was characterized by deceptions and atrocities 
entirely foreign to civilized warfare; that the demand for 
the surrender of Columbus was made for the purpose of 

ining time to steal horses and cattle; that all that has 
Son related of the massacre at Fort Pillow is fully con- 
firmed ; and that Forrgst’s object throughont seemed to 
be to wreak vengeance upon negro troops and their officers, 
and upon loyal Tennesseeans who had joined the Union 
army. The acts.of the rebels thus placed upon record are 
unparalleled for their cruelty, ul to those 
participating in them, or under whose on they were 
perpetrated. 


Rear-Admiral Pore recently sent an expedition up the 
Washita River, as far as Monroe, which captured three 
thousand bales of Confederate cotton, brought away eight 
hundred negroes, and destroyed much rebel property. 
A Norfolk correspondent says that General has 
compelled that city to pay for its own government, and at © 
the same time introduced a number of improvements. 


General W zg has hung a spy and smuggler at 
Memphis, and arrested several others. General ter- 
ror consequently prevails among the secessionists in that 
vicinity. 


Major-General Hunter has gone to Alexandria, Louisi- 
ana, where he will probably have a command. 

General Drx has published an order retiring Brigadier- 
General Srannarp from the command of the troops in 
New York city and harbor, and putting Brigadier-General 
R. Dz Trosetanp in the place. General STANNAED goes 
to Fortress Monroe. 

the 

horse was killed by a ball which grazed the General's 


andthe gun bats inthe Bad River 
secure, - n River 
nes, exh n his disposition of troops, a de- Falls, where they were detained the tow 
termination to advance, evidently with the design of cut- | still safe, though greatly harassed by the @nemy.” Two 
ting our lines. On discovering his intentions General | or three transports had been lost a a rbver, and it was 
Warren was directed to attack him at once, which he did | feared others would have to be abandoned._On the 7 
at about liam. A determined musketry fight of an hour ee 
es army has returned to Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. His main body was greatly harassed by the reb- 
w orce between Warren e latter els during his retreat from Camden, and he was conipelled 
— of whom, in accordance with orders, was marching his {| todestroy his trains and every bridge behind him. On the 
corps rapidly to form a junction with the former. Fortu- {| 30th ult. he crossed the Saline River: but before crossing 
| nately, his advance, consisting of Birney’s division, came | he was attacked by the rebels under General Fagan, whom 
he repulsed. A —— of the rebel cavalry crossed above, 
apd proceeded hin eight miles of Little Rock, causi 
considerable alarm there. Latest reports from Little Rock 
e latter of w had been tem toform | assure us that both that place and Pine Binff are safe. A 
Union train of two hundred and forty wagons, while re- 
i to Pine Bluff, was captured by the rebels on the 
their head, leading the charge, this noble soldier was shot ; 
in the forehead, .and fell dead, his body remaining in our 
possession. A partial lull ensued about noon, when an- 
the —— until the expiration of the.morning hour. 
—The Natidnal Currency bill was taken up, and the 
amendment offered by Mr. Sumner, iacreasing the tax on 
the circulation and deposits and capital stock was rejected 
by a vote of 24to il. An amendment establishing Clear- 
ing-Houses at New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, at a 
rate of discount of not — ng one quarter of one per 
cent., was adopted.—_—-May 7. Mr. Ramsay introduced a Dispate 
bill making an additional grant of land to aid in con- chat 
structing a railroad —-> Paul to a point between Big 
Stone Lake and the mouth of the Sioux Wood River.— 
onday, above re to, by a rom a sharp- 
shooter. His remains were at Fredericksburg. General 
e Wright, commanding the First Division, succeeded to the 
command of the Corps. Generals Robinson and Morris 
were wounded. The former commanded the Second Di- 
believed not to exceed 15,000. We took 8000 prisoners u pe 
the laboring classes as to the reason for the sudden de- 
: parture of the General, was dispersed by the police, 
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GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA IN AID OF TIiE SANITARY COMMISSION.—[Ser PaGe 334.] 
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QUITE ALONE. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


CHAPTER XXI.—Continued. 
Tue dinner was a very grand one; but with 
all its grandeur piscine culinary art has pro- 
gressed since those days, and by the side of a 


Greenwich banquet, as we now understand it, the 
repast might have seemed mean Still there 


was an almost inconceivable variety of fish.. 


Still rare wines came up with every course. 
The glass and damask would have appeared 
paltry in comparison with the sumptuosities of 
crystal and napery which are now displayed at 
such feasts; but it was a dinner fit for a king, 
and one Lily settled in her own mind of the 
precise description partaken of every day by the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid. | She fancied Giaftar 
calling for more salmon cutlets, and eating a 
deviled bait with jhis fingers. And then the bait 


themselves became the fish that turned in the 


pan and reproached the cook in the Fisherman 
and the Geni. And the pasty-faced waiters 
were black slaves with jeweled collars and arm- 
lets, and the rare wines were sherbet cooled 
with snow, and the child ate her dinner in a 
dream. 

Sir William Long was faithful to his trust, 
and took the most sedulous care of her. He 
gave her some nice fried sole, and warned off 
the waiters who would have approached her 
with perilous preparations of salmon and stewed 
eels. He bade the man. bring him some Seltzer- 
water, and gave Lily a modest glass of the bev- 
erage mingled with Champagne. He gave her 
some white-bait, which, with the thin brown 
bread-and-butter, she thought delicious, but he 
made her eschew the condimental cayenne pep- 
per and lemon. He-watched over her with a 
careful tenderness, very curious to behold, and, 
though he drank fearfully long draughts of the 
rare wines, he tdok little more solid food than 
Lily herself. 

‘*You must be very thirsty!” the child said, 
simply, as he drained another bumper of claret- 
cup. | 

‘*T am always thirsty.” 

‘‘ How funny! Why don’t you drink tea, or 
go to the pump ?—unless, of course, you are hot. 
Miss Babby will never let us go to the pump 
when we are hot. Miss Furblow begged a jug 
of water from the cook once, when we had come 
in from a long walk, and broke out, two hours 
afterward, in a—QO so dreadful rash. Mrs. Bun- 
nycastle said it was a judgment upon her.”’ 

**] dare say itwas. My being always thirsty 
is a judgment, I suppose, on me. I drink be- 
cause I am alone, and because I am ill.” 

“Til! You look very well, only you are so 


tall. Have you got a cold?” 


‘*Much worse than that. I-am in a con- 
sumption.” 

‘What is that? I never heard of that.” 

“Fancy, for aught I know,” the tall gentle- 
man replied. 

‘* What do you do all day? Have you any 


holidays?” 


“A great deal too many, my darling. It is 
always holiday-time with me, and a dreadfully 
dreary time it is.” 

‘*'Then you don’t learn any lessons ?” 

‘**T have learned some that have cost me very 
dear.” 

** Are you good ?” | 

“Not the least bit in the world, dear; I am 


‘very bad.”’ 


**How dreadful! Every body ought to be 
good. Miss Babby says so.” 

** An: who is Miss Babby ?”’: 

‘* ne of inv governesses. ‘The one who is so 
kind tome. ‘cc: ought to be good, you know, 
because then tne 1s will love you. We had 
a missionary-box . .- school, Have you got 
a missionary-box ?” 

**T’m afraid I haven’t go. 

** But you go to church?” 

am ashamed to say I don’t. you?” 

**Yes; but only this last half. I am growing 
a great girl, you Know,” and Lily drew herself 
up proudly. ‘* And then all .the big girls begged 
for me, and promised Miss Babby that I should 
be very good sind quict.” 

** And you like going to church ?” 

it’s sonice. They sing so beautifully. 
But I don’t like the Litany, it is so long, and 
always the same thing.” 

‘“*And the sermon?” 

Lily blushed. “Miss Babby scolded me for 
going to sleep all through the sermon. Miss 
Heavylids was kept in for sleeping, too. Miss 
Browncett was punished for reading a story- 
book in church-time. Were you ever pun- 
ished ?”’ 

**] punish myself at present. ‘The rest is all 
tocome. But at last this long-winded dinner is 
over. Here is dessert. Will you let me peel 
you an apple? A nice red, juicy apple, Lily ?” 

“If you please,” said the child. ‘I like to 
be called Lily.” 

She watched with much amused curiosity the 
process of peeling a ribstone pippin. Sir William 
accomplished the task very deftly, and having 
removed the peel in one long spiral, threw. it 
ger his shoulder upon the carpet. 


~h a thing.” 


“There,” he cried, ‘‘the letter the peel will | 


form will be the initial of your sweet-heart’s 
name. « Let’s look at it. Why, it’s a W!” 

** And W stands for William,” exclaimed Lily, 
in an ecstasy. Hownice! And will you be my 
sweet-heart ?” 

‘* Of course, if we ever see one another agai. 
Countess,” he continued, ‘‘ we have been trying 
the Sortes Virgilianz, and Fate declares that I 
am to be your little girl’s sweet-heart.”’ 

“*Sortes! Virgile!’ Qu’est-ce que c’est que 
ca?” replied the lady addressed. ‘‘I don’t know 


| and my bay mare, Sontag.” , 


what you are talking about. Est-ce que vous 
radotez, mon garcon ?”’ 

‘We hadn’t a copy of Virgil, so we tried an 
apple. The peel came down in & Pag 

Absurdity cried the lady. ‘*What non- 
sense to put into the child’s head !” 

To the most magnificent feast there must be a 
termination, and at last the Greenwich dinner 
came to anend. It had been a very merry ain- 
ner indeed, and the two quietest guests were Lily 
and Sir William Long. It had been a very 
merry dmner, and when |the cloth was removed, 
and more wines—red wines—were brought on, 
it became quite an uproarious dinner. After a 
time one of the gentlemen rose and proposed the 
health of their charming guest, the countess, in 
a speech which was very eloquent, and very full 
of compliments, and which was received with 
thunders of applause; but in which there was 
faint suspicion (I am inclined to think) of the 
speaker making fun of the countess. ‘The au- 
dience, ‘however, laughed and cheered tremen- 
dously, and in the midst of the oration, and the 
thumpings on the table, and the clattering of the 
plates, and the clinkimg of the glasses, Sir Will- 
iam Long stole away quietly with Lily into the 
balcony. 

He bade her look out on the river, so calm 
and glassy, and the great ships with their dusky 
hulls lying so tranquil, and the cottages with 
curling smoke, and the cows and horses in the 
meadows opposite. They looked for a time 
quite silently at the glories of the setting sun. 
The child was glad to be cway from the ‘hot 
room, and the fumes of the wine, the riotous 
noise, and the strange wild company. She nes- 
tled close to the tall gentleman and looked up 
in his face lovingly. 

‘‘ Are you happy, dear ?’’ he said, smoothing 
her curls again. | 

‘‘T should be, if I was going back to school ; 
but the lady says that I am to be taken away 
fm Mrs. Bunnycastle’s and sent to another 
school. Perhaps they will be unkind to me 
there. Oh! I do wish I was going back to 


‘Miss Babby.” 


Sir William muttered something. Lily could 
not gather its entire purport, but she thought 
she heard him say that he was a fool, and that 
it was no concern of his. And then he turned 
toward her, and asked her in'a strange voice if 
she liked him. 

‘* Of course I do,” the child answered, readily. 
‘* Lily always loves the people who have been 
kind to her. I should like to be your little wife, 
and make you a pair of nice red muffatees for 
the winter. I should like to go to the wax-work 
show every day—but not jinto that dreadful room 
where the naughty men are—and I should like 
you to be very good, and take me to church every 
Sunday, and always give sixpence to the poor 
old blind man with one leg, who now stands at 
the corner by our school. Miss Babby says he 
was at the battle of Waterloo, and was very 
brave there, only they won’t give him a pension 
because he is fond of rum, and beats his wife.”’ 

This rambling prattle was interrupted by the 
countess, who came abruptly into the balcony, 
and demanded whether |Sir William Long in- 
tended to elope with the little one, and what he 
meant by keeping her out there in the chilly” 
night air? | 

‘*'The chilly night air is better,” the baronet— 
for such was his title—replied, ‘‘than that noisy 
oven inside. However, your little girl has made 
me quite meek and obedient, and we will go in 
if you wish it. How long do you intend to re- 
main, countess?” | 

‘* Are you tired of my company? It is true 
that you have not condescended to bestow much 
of it upon me to-night. (Are you fascinated with 
la petite ?” | 

‘* A very harmless fascimation, I humbly think. 
I wish I had known no worse.” 

‘Ah! vous en avez fait des belles! Upon 
my word, you have been a most gallant cavalicr 
—to a baby.” 

‘‘T have done my duty by the baby, and my 
best to preserve her from) bogies and vampires.”’ 

‘You are an €xcellent nurse.” 

‘*T have tried to prevent her wanting any pills 
or powders to-morrow.” 

** You will want brandy and soda-water to- 
morrow, as you always do. ‘There, Iet her go 
with the chambermaid, and get ready to go 
home. We return to town to-night, and we 
have a long journey to make to-morrow.” 

‘* What are you going to do with her, count- 
ess ?”’ asked Sir William Long, when the cham- 
bermaid, notwithstanding a unanimous protest 
against the lady’s threatened departure, had 
been rung for, and conducted the child to her 
robing-room. 

“C’est mon affaire. She belongstome. Do 
I ask you where you spend your evenings, or what 
you do with the things that belong to you ?” 

“‘ Heaven knows, I should be able to give you 
= sorry answers, if you did.*’I am sick of my 

‘* Why don’t you marry ?” 

You have tried it. How dijd you like it?” 

The countess shrugged her shoulders. “It is 
ditterent,”” she said. 
wish I were one. Mon man était un lache—un 
miserable.” | 

Countess.” 

** Well, Sir William.” 


“I think there are few things you would hesi- 


tate about selling.” 

_ ‘Well, Iam not particular. I like money; 

it buys so many things, and enables one to mock 

one’s self of the world. Well, what then?” 

_ **T wish you would consent to sell ‘ne your 

little girl.” | ; 
‘Te put her in a cabinet among the china 

and the pictures that you give such mad prices 

for? Thank yon.’ | 


“I will give you a check for a thousand pounds 


| 


am notaman; Ionly | 


‘¢ What would you do with her?” 

‘‘ By Heaven’s help I would endeavor to save 
her from perdition.” 

‘¢ Whither I, her guardian and protectress, am 
leading her. I am very much obliged to you, 
Sir William Long, but you are not rich enough 
to buy her. Nor yet is M. de Rothschild. I 
bought her, voyez-vous, or I stole her, which- 
ever you please. She represents to me success, 
triumph, vengeance. By having her to do what 
I like with, I win a bet ten times greater than all 
you ever had in one of those little books English 
gentlemen ruin themselves over—a bet I made 
to myself seven years ago. I have won it, and 
I have the honor to wish you a very good-even- 
ing.” 

She went into the dining-room, Sir William 
following her sadly, She contemptuously re- 
sisted all entreaties to stay, to take coffee, to try 
one little cigarette. She bade her ‘‘ charming 
Good-for-nothings” a scornful farewell, and be- 
stowed on them, at parting, a blessing that 
sounded curiously like a curse. Then she went 
and robed herself, and flinging the chambermaid 
a crown piece which that buxom servitor felt 


| much inclined to fling back again, she Ied the 


child, who was beginning to feel sleepy, although 
it was scarcely yet dark, down stairs. | 

The affable landlord once more butted at her 
with his bald head, when Sir William Long, 
who had quietly followed, made his appear- 
ance. 

‘‘7 must bid my little pet good-night,” he said, 
taking both the child’s hands in his. ‘‘ May I 
kiss her, countess ?” 

‘Yes; but don’t slip a sovereign into her 
hand.’ I saw you take one out of your waist- 
coat-pocket.” 

Sir William bit his lip. ‘‘ It was not a sover- 
eign,” he was beginning to say, but he stopped 
himself prudently. ‘‘ Keep that,” he whispered 
as he stooped down and pressed Lily’s forehead 
with his lips. ‘‘ Don’t lose it; keep it in re- 
membrance of the man with the tall face and 
the long legs you met at Greenwich. Keep it, 
and don’t, on any account, let your mamma sce 


‘¢Good-by, Sir,” said Lily, grasping some- 
thing hard and smooth that he had given her. 

‘Good bless you!” returned the baronet. “I 
heartily wish you were my little sister or my 
daughter.” 


The landlord and the waiters were obsequious- 


ly anxious to know whether the lady had a car- 
riage, or whether they should procure a carriage 
for her. She had not the one, and did not re- 
quire the other, she said. She felt hot, and in- 
tended to take a walk, and then engage a fly for 
her conveyance to London. 

‘‘T have my drag here,” said Sir William. 
‘**T can drive you to town in it, if you like.” 

‘‘You are wanted up stairs. On vous de- 
mande la-haut,” the countess returned. ‘‘ The 
Good-for-nothings are clamorous for you back 
again. Go away. Adieu.” And she swept off. 

But Sir William Long did not rejoin the 
choice knot of boon companions in the dining- 
saloon. He lighted a cigar, and ordered his 
drag to be brought round.. By-and-by came up 


a stately four-in-hand, with two grooms, the 


horses champing. He mounted the box, covered 
himself up with coats and rugs, and, amidst a 
tempest of bows from the assembled waiters, 
drove moodily back to town, smoking all the 
way. 

Sie William Long was one of the wildest 
young men in London. He was immensely 
rich, and his prodigality, reckless as it was, 
could scarcely keep pace with his revenues. 
That evening, however, he felt very little in- 
clined for prodigality. He did not go to Gam- 
ridge’s. He forbore to look in at Crockford’s. 
He went nowhere in the direction’ of such 
places. He drove straight to Pall Mall, and 
went up stairs to some chambers he had there, 
where he drank soda-water, and smoked, and 
read Robinson Crusoe till two in the morning. 


And, when he went to bed, he had confused’ 


dreams of being married, and sitting in a gar- 
den with children about his knee. And all the 
children were like Lily. 

Poor little creature!’ he murmured, turn- 
ing on his pillow, next morning. ‘‘ What a life 
there lies before her! What does that mon- 
strous woman intend to do with the child? ‘To 
make her a rope-dancer, or a horse-rider, or 
what ?” 7 

“The governor’s hipped, that’s sure,” Mr. 
Vernish, Sir William’s valet, observed that day 
to Mrs. Springbone, the lady who officiated as 
housekeeper at the chambers, 290 Pall Mall. 
‘*He wouldn’t have no brandy-and-soda this 
morning ; he wouldn’t have no deviled kidneys, 
and no anchovy toast. He breakfasted on a 
cup of tea and a roll, and he set off for a walk 
Oy hisself in the Green Park. I think he’s in 
ove.”’ 

** By Jove! I wi// get married,” cried William 
Long to himsclf that very morning. ‘I'll go 
to Peignoir’s and have my hair cut, and I'll call 
on the Coeurdesarts. 

The which he did punctually. 


..- 


CHAPTER XXII. 
LILY IS FITTED OUT BY CUTWIG é& CO. 


GREENWICH Park was kept open later long 
ago than it is at present. It was getting dark 
when the lady and the child entered by the west- 
ern gate. The countess seemed to know her 
way perfectly well, and they pursued the path 
toward the Observatory. ‘Che moon was up, 
and Lily looked about her.in wonderment. The 
tall trees and the brown vars of shadow they 
cast upon the moonlit grass, which looked almost 
frosty in its brightness; the deer—more numer- 
ous then than now—that peeped furtively, show- 


ing their gleaming heads from the thickets, like | 


fairies playing at hide-and-seek ; the birds, dis 
turbed in their dreams (by imaginary cats, per- 


then, reassured, went fluttering back again; at 
all these sights the child looked, and marveled 
and forgot her sleepiness. , 


gained the earth-work rampart that runs round 
the picturesque old edifice where Halley dwelt 
they found it almost deserted. A soldier in a 
‘bearskin cap much too big for him, was whis- 
tling for want of thought, and flicking his penny 
cane against the brick wall. He was a temper- 
ate Grenadier, or else fortune had been unkind 
to him, and he had not got as much beer as he 
wanted. At all events, he was melancholy. A 
sweet-hearting couple were wrangling in a sub- 
dued tone on one of the benches. A long day 
spent in the society of the adored one of our 
hearts not unfrequently ends in mutual distaste. 
The Grenadier had disappeared, whistling, 
and they were left alone. It was very calm and 
still, The stars seemed to smile on Lily. She 
looked up at the moon, and tried to shape its 
tranquil face ihto the pale, handsome counte- 
nance of the tall gentleman who had been so 
kind to her. She:still kept the something hard 
and smooth he had given her slightly clasped in 
her hand. She did not dare to look at it, but 
by a quick, furtive movement slipped it into the 
bosom of her frock. Was Lily naughty to prac- 
tice concealment so early ? 
It was a time for good and tranquil thoughts ; 
a time to be at peace and good-will with man- 
kind; a time for studious men, of pure and 
blameless lives, to ascend their watch-towers, 
and read the starry heavens through their long 
glasses. Lily gazed wistfully upon the shadowy 
prospect, the great panorama of verdure now 
bathed in soft haze, upon the distant river, the 
hospital domes looming large, the lights twink 
ling from the ports of the great hospital 
The child, though no longer drowsy, | 


longed to say her prayers, and lie down ‘und 
one of the tall trees, with the deer to keep watch 
over her. : 

The lady, seemingly, was in no such tranqui: 
mood. she had been muttering to herself all 
the way, and Lily had been far too nervous to 
speak to her. 

‘* Yes; they will have a wild night,” she said, 
between her teeth; ‘‘an orgie! And my life! 
Is it any thing better?—orgie upon orgie, feast 
upon feast, boiling oil upon red-hot coals. Look 
here, you young cat,” she pursued, turning upon 
Lily, ‘‘ attend to me. | Do you know whoI am?” 

The child, trembling in every limb, stammer- 
ed a negative. ; 

am your mother.” 

‘‘T thought my mamma was in heaven, 
ma’am,” Lily answered, in a very low voice; 
‘¢ Miss Babby always told me so.” 

And, indeed, when the child, perplexed by the 
frequent questions and occasional jeerings of the 
girls who had mammas, had interrogated Miss 
Barbara Bunnycastle on the subject the govern- 


not knowing what else to tell her. Had not M. 
J. B. Constant said that Miss Floris’s mamma 
was dead ? ad 

‘¢*You are not likely to meet either of your 
parents there,” pursued the lady, in a scornful 
voice. . ‘‘ Va cchercher ailleurs, mon enfant, c’est 
Ja-bas que tu les trouveras. You will never have 
any other mother than me. Do you love me?” 

The child was silent. 


had, I would have beaten you. Ah, my pullet, 
you don’t know what blows are. Your little en- 
tertainment is all to come. Listen to me; you 
are going to school a long way off. You are no 
longer to be made,a pet and a darling cf. No- 
body ever petted me. You shall live hard; you 
car work. Sacrebleu! you shall work, you 
cub!” 

The child was, fortunately, too young to un- 
derstand more than that the lady was very cross. 
What had she done that the lady was so angry 
with her? Lily was too) frightened to weep; 
but she trembled more than ever. . 

‘‘Ah! the night air. You will gain a chill,” 
cried the strange lady, with capricious tender- 
ness. ‘There, don’t be frightened. Be still, 
and nobody shall hurt you.” And she dragged 
the shawl off her own shoulders, and, hastily 


seemed to burn Lily’s cheek. 

They went down the winding path again, and 
out of the Park, and into the town. And there 
—though the railway was open—the Jady en- 
gaged a flyman to take them into London. The 
man named ten shillings as his fare, and the 
lady was too haughty to bargain with him, but 
she took it out in tormenting the unhappy wretch 
all the way to the Elephant and Castle, and all 
the way from the Elephant to Golden Square, 
Regent Street.- She abused him for driving too 
slowly, and then for driving too fast; she de- 
clared that the horse was Jame, and that one of 
the wheels was coming off. She accused him 
of being intoxicated (he was as sober a fellow as 
need be); she vowed that she would prosecute 
him for not having lam); and she called all the 
turnpike-men robbers and extortioners. 

‘*T suppose you want to cheat me out of some 
money to drink now,” she observed, when this 
long-suffering Jehu had landed her at her desti- 
Nation. 

“T don’t want nothing to drink,” cried the 
man, desperately. ‘I don’t want nothing from 
yer. I only wants to be quit of yer.” 

‘*on’t be insolent !” the lady replied. 

insolent!” exclaimed the flyman, throw- 
ing up his arms. ‘*’Ear’er. Am I a man or 
am Iaconvic? Am TIamanoram I aslave?” 

‘* You are an impertinent drunken fellow. Go 
home to bed.” 


| ‘Ask the p’lice. Ask my master, which I 


chance), that came fluttering off the boughs, and . 


When they had skirted One-tree Hill, and 


ess had returned her the answer quoted above, | 


‘‘That’s right. “Don’t tell me a lie. If you 


kissing the child, wrapped her in it. Her kiss 


| 
| 
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have jobbed for in the same yard going on for 
nineteen year,”’ continued the man. 

«‘ Now, what’s the matter here?” the gruff 
voice of a passing policeman interposed. 

‘“‘Nothin’s the matter,” returned the flyman, 
gathering up his reins, and settling himself on 
his box. ‘‘ I’ve got my fare, and I’m satisfied. 
Only next time that lady wants to be driven to 
Old Scratch, I’ope she'll ’ail another fly.” With 
which he drove off. : 

The lady certainly did not possess, or else she 
did not care to cultivate, the art of conciliating 
the lower orders. The number of enemies she 
had made that day might have been calculated 
by the number of inferiors with whom she had 

“come in contact. 
They slept. that night in a house in Golden 
Square, where this benignant person had taken 
lodgings. And the first thing Lily heard in the 
morning—for to her great joy she was not put 
to sleep with the strange lady, but was bestowed 
in a small adjoining bedroom—was an alarming 
commotion with the servant-of-all-werk respect- 
ing breakfast: in the midst of which a stout 
landlady arrived, breathless, to give the lodger 
warning. 
‘¢Flesh and blood can’t stand it no longer,” 
said the indignant dame. . ‘‘I’d rather have the 
parlors empty for six months than be scarified 
in this obstroperous manner. A true-born En- 
glishwoman ain’t to be treated like a black In- 

in.” 
*‘ And like the dirt under your feet,” added 
the servant-of-all-work, who was in tears. 

**And you’d better suit yourself elsewhere, 
mum,” the landlady continued. 

**Canaille!’’ the countess replied. ‘‘I would 
not remain another twenty-four hours in your 
wretched hovel for twenty pounds. Give me 
your swindling bill, and I will pay it. I leave 
this evening.” 

The day was a strange one, and the lady 
scarcely exchanged half a dozen words with 
Lily. She was in too great a rage after the 
commotion to breakfast in Golden Square, so 
took the child to a French coffee-house under 
the colonnade of the Italian Opera. Then they 
had a hackney-coach, and went a long long way 
through low and darkling Temple Bar into the 
City, until they reached a large shop in a crowd- 
ed street. They entered this warehouse, and 
the lady said to the assistant, ‘‘ This little girl is 
going to school, supply her with all she wants, 
and put it in a trunk.” | 

The assistant, who was a joyous, middle-aged 
man in spectacles, and whose stiff shirt collars 
made indentations in his plump cheeks, sub- 

mitted that it would take a good hour and a half 
to furnish the young lady’s outfit; and asked 


‘where he might, have the honor of sending the 


esteemed order 

‘*] will take it away with me,” she answered. 
‘¢We will return in a couple of hours. ay: 
can om take charge of the child for that time?” 

The assistant replied that they would only be 
too happy to take care of the young lady for 
that period. 

**'Then stay here,” said the lady to Lily, “and 
don’t get into mischief. At four o’clock (it was 
now close upon two) I shall be here.” And she 
went away. 

**Ts that your mamma, my dear?” the stout 
assistant with the spectacles asked, when the 
lady had taken her departure. ey 

Y_-y—es,” answered Lily, hesitating some- 


what. 

‘Ah! Dear me. A handsome lady, quite 
the lady, in fact,” he continued. ‘‘A proud 
one, too,’’ he said to himself. ‘Looks as if she 
had a devil of a temper. <A Tartar, I'll be 
sworn. Now, Miss Eldred, my good young lady, 
pdongt be good enough to come here, and we'll 
get this little matter in hand.” 

Miss Eldred was a tall lady, but the prefix 
‘¢ young” could be applied to her only in court- 
esy. She was bony, but benignant. She was 


- clad in brown merino, which fitted her so straight 


that her dress looked like the section of a pair 
of trowsers. She smiled affably on Lily, and 
asked her whether she had ever been to school 
before? Upon which Lily told her all she knew 
about the Bunnycastles, and things in general, 
and soon grew quite companionable with her. 
And then the little matter of her outfit was put 
in hand, 

Lily never spent a pleasanter twa hours in her 
life. It was a wonderful shop, and they seemed 
to sell every thing. They showed her cabins 
complete with swinging cots, and lamps, and 
delightful little shiny washing-stands, and min- 
iature chests of drawers, which they fitted up on 
board ships bound for Australia. They showed 
her great black sea-chests with ‘‘ Captain Wid- 
geon, Madras,” and ‘Lieutenant Rampelbug- 
gins, Cape of Good Hope,” painted thereupon 
in white letters. They showed her bales of shirts, 
stacks of stockings, hives of straw hats, bags, 
portmanteaus, writing-desks, dressing-cases, sex- 
tants, chronometers, and cases of digestive bis- 
cuits. 

** We sell saddles,” the stout assistant remark- 
ed, with conscious pride. ‘* We sell beer. We 
sell anchors, likewise school-books, also bonnets, 
and pickles, and parasols, and anchovy paste. 
We are general shippers If you require pre- 
served beef, there are five hundred cases ¢ it 
in the left-hand corner. Do you want any cu 
powder? That’s your sort. You’ve only to 
fur a chain cable, my dear, and you can have it 
at per foot. We fit out every body. A bride, 
or an Admiral of the Blue, a midshipman or an 
Indian rajah, a little school-girl, or the governor 
of Cape Coast Castle; it’s all one to us. When 
you go to school, and they ask who fitted you 

‘t at two hours’ notice, just hand ’em the card 
ot Cutwig & Co., will you ?”’ 

He presented the child with a packet of ad- 
dress cards on the spot. ‘‘ We furnish funerals, 
too,” he went on, chirpingly, ‘‘and we’ve sent 


] out wedding-breakfasts in hermetically sealed 


. colonies, but the late Mrs. Cutwig was pious, and 


‘was, but rather uppish. Lily said her name was 


suggested that the young lady must be hungry ; 


back parlor of triangular shape, smelling rather 
too strongly 
feather beds, and oilskin hats, but still very snug 
and comfortable. 
Eldred, and ’Melia, and Mr. Ranns, dined off a 
roast leg of mutton, and vegetables, and a very 
nice apple-pudding. Lily observed that Miss 
Eldred dined in her thimble, and Mr. Ranns in 
a hurry, with 9 pen behind his ear; likewise 
that the front of ’Melia’s dress was so garnished 
with threaded needles, that it might have done 
good service as a martial buckler. 


cheeked apple—we export ’em, my dear, by 
hogsheads—for Miss Floris,” chirped Mr. Ranns, 


mill that never stops, my dear.” And, indeed, 
it never did. Business had been going on very 
briskly all through dinner-time; and a dozen 
times at least Mr. Ranns had popped up from 
the table, and bustled into the shop to supply 
intending shippers with flannel jerseys, or ba- 
rometers, or bird-cages, or something of an 
equally miscellaneous description. The ad in- 
terim charge of Cutwig & Co.’s establishment 
was, however, left to a lanky youth of vacant 
mien, whom Mr. Ranns described as being rather 
soft in his head, and a poor salesman, but a 
capital hand at accounts. 


ing-house—a dark little box with a raised floor, 
to which you ascended by half a dozen steps, and 
which was fenced all round by balustraded pan- 
els, like a family pew. 
kept the accounts 
mense volumes, covered in rough calf and bound 
in brass. He was a good-tempered lad though 
imbecile, and permitted Lily to peep into one of 
the big ledgers, where she saw a great deal of 
writing in a neat, fat, round hand, almost as 
beautiful as copies. 


Mr. Ranns, facetiously. 
world six days in the week, and go to church on 
Sundays.” 


but wondered by what clairvoyance the vacant 
youth could contrive to write in them in the 
dark. 


whispere 
in question. 


‘Sand another; I dote on apples, I do. I al- 
ways buy ’em when I’m sent out with bills for 
acceptance. My wages is eighteen. I gives my 
mother, which is a widder, twelve, and I spends 
the rest on apples. I don’t go-to thé theayter. 
Cutwig & Co. don’t like it. : 
eats apples all day. They ’elps me with the 
figures.’” And the clerk resumed his caligraphy 
in the dark, munching as he wrote. 


whom this amicable conversation had not been 
heard—but that Miss Floris should be taken up 
stairs and presented to the head of the house, 
Cutwig & Co. itself. So, up stairs went Lily, 
pleased and amused, and in a front drawing-room 
they found, reading a newspaper, and with a bot- 
tle of wine before him, such a nice dear old gen 
tleman, with a powdered head which wagged to 
and fro, and with gold-rimmed spectacles. This 
was Mr. Cutwig, head of the firm, Co. and all. 
He was eighty years of age, and father of his 
company. 
passed the chair long ago, but the late Mr. 
Cutwig was a lofty soul, and couldn’t «° car 
the corporation. She thought it Jow,” ~. u Mr. 


tins; but we couldn’t get the lobster salad to 
keep in the Indian Ocean, so that branch had 
to be given up. But if they want any Devon- 
shire clotted cream at Singapore, or any canary- 
birds in New Zealand, they send to Cutwig & 
Co. for’em. We might have done a powerful 
stroke of business in portable theatres for the 


wouldn’t hear of it.” 

Meanwhile Miss Eldred, assisted by a slender, 
pretty girl, whom she addressed as ’Melia, and 
who was her niece, had been busied in trying 
various articles of apparel on Lily, and asking 
if she thought them pretty. And then the stout 
assistant, whose name was Ranns, asked Lily for 
her name, saying that he only knew her mamma 
as a customer, and a very good customer she 


Floris, not knowing whether she would escape 
censure from the strange lady for making that 
revealment unlicensed; and then Mr. Ranns 
whispered something down a pipe, and in a quar- 
ter of an hour afterward a man in a fur cap sud- 
denly popped up a trap in the floor, in one cor- 
ner, and heaved forward into view a neat trunk 
covered with’ black leather, and inscribed with 
the name of Miss FLoris in capitals of white 
aint. 

me Stenciled and varnished at once, by our pat- 
ent instantaneous process,” remarked Mr. Ranns, 
rubbing his palms together in quiet complacency 
at the expedition in all matters observed by Cut- 
wig & Co. ‘**Lord bless you! we’d knock all 
the names of the officers of a seventy-four, with 
brass nails into fheir chests, in forty minutes. 
Yours is rather an ‘uncommon name, my dear, 
else we generally keep the names of every body 
in the Post-office Directory ready painted on 
portmanteaus, chests, and traveling bags, in sets 
of two hundred and fifty apiece.” 

At this stage of the conversation Miss Eldred 


and Lily, nothing loth, accompanied her to a 
of new chests of drawers, fresh 


And there, Lily, and Miss 


‘‘Half a glass of sherry, and a nice rosy- 


‘¢ and then we must go to business. This is a 


After dinner Lily was taken into the count- 


Here the vacant youth 
the house, in a series of im- 


‘* We call ’em our week day Bibles,” remarked 
“We ship to all the 


Lily thought the big ledgers very beautiful, 


‘“¢ Are Pe fond of apples?” the vacant clerk 
to her, with a friendly leer. 
Lily modestly avowed a partiality for the fruit 


’ere’s another,” pursued the clerk, 


It’s wicked. I 


And now nothing would suit Mr. Ranns—by 


‘* Might have been alderman and 


Ranns. 
‘Fitted her out, Sir,” was the siniple speech 
accompanying the presentation of Lily. 
**Good lad, good lad,” piped old Mr. Cutwig 
in a very shrill treble (Mr. Ranns might have 


been on the shady side of forty). ‘Train up a 


child in the way he should go, and when he is 
old he’ll be worth eighty thousand pound, and 
on the Court of Assistants. Here’s a new shil- 
ling from the Mint, my dear.” 

He pulled out of his waistcoat-pocket a very 
dazzling piece of money, which, with a shaking 
hand, he gave to Lily. The child had some 
scruples as to accepting it, but, at a discreet 
sign from Mr. Ranns, she took it and thanked 

im 


“T came into this town nigh upon seventy 
year ago, by the Dover wagon, with one-and- 
fippence- halfpenny in my pocket,” piped old 
Mr. Cutwig. ‘‘Islept on a hop-sack in the Bor- 
ough market. Many a little makes a mickle. 
Hionesty is the best policy. Ranns. He’s 
a good lad, and has been with me, man and boy, 
over seven-and-twenty year. I always took care 
of my shop, and my shop always took care of 

e 


Here the old gentleman’s head began to wag 
more rapidly, and Lily noticed that he was hold- 
ing his newspaper upside d 

** He’s breaking fast,”” Mr. Ranns mentioned 
confidentially, as, the interview being over, he 
conducted Lily down stairs, ‘‘ but he’s as good 
as gold. Wonderful man of business in his 
time, my dear. He’d get up at six o’clock and 
ship.two tons of goods to the colonies before 
breakfast, but he’s a little out of date now, and 
when you come back from school you mustn’t be 
surprised to see Ranns & Eldred over the door, 
late Cutwig & Co. Unless,” he continued in 
a contemplative undertone, ‘‘ Ranns turns into 
Eldred, and Eldred into Ranns.” 

It was four o’clock when they reached the 
shop again. Lily’s outfit was quite completed, 
and she sat down meekly on her trunk, and 
waited for about half an hour longer, when a 
grand carriage came driving furiously to the 
door, and a powdered footman (there were two 
behind the carriage) descended and handed out 
Lily’s protectress. The child saw the lady turn 
on the threshold as she entered and wave her 
hand in token of farewell to an old gentleman 
in the carriage. He was a splendid gentleman, 
with a fringe of white whisker round his face, 
and Lily somehow fancied that she had seen him 
—s Was it at the Greenwich dinner yester- 

ay? 

The handsome lady was radiant. Lily had 

never seen her look so good-tempered. She was 
pleased with every thing, and, to Miss Eldred, 
was positively civil. Mr. Ranns-handed her, 
with a low bow, the invoice for the child’s outfit. 
The lady, just glancing at the sum total, instant- 
ly, and without question, disbursed the amount 
in crisp bank-notes. Then a hackney-coach 
was called, and the trunk hoisted on to-it, and 
Lily herself was lifted into the vehicle. 
- The coach was just driving away, when Mr. 
Ranns, bearing a package which seemed to be a 
small canoe wrapped in brown paper, came run- 
ning to the coach door. 

‘¢ Beg pardon for the liberty, ma’am,” he said, 
deferentially, ‘‘ but would you allow this parcel 
to be put into the coach? Miss Floris is such 
a dear little girl, and we forgot to take off five 
per cent discount for cash. It’s only a Noah’s 
ark, with Cutwig & Co’s compliments. And 
Mr. Ranns ran back again as hard as he could 
into Cutwig & Co’s premises: thus obviating 
the possibility of the lady indignantly declining 
the present, or launching the canoe bodily at his 


ead. 

But the lady didn’t decline it. She was in 
far too good a temper to do that. In fact, she 
condescended to tell Lily that it was kind, real- 
ly very kind, of the people in the shop; and she 
so smiled on her, and looked generally so splen- 
did and so benignant, that the child gazed upon 
her face with an admiring awe, as though she 
had been an animated rainbow. 

‘¢ What do you think of that, little one ?”’ she 
said, in a triumphant voice, flashing before the 
child’s eyes a great bracelet which encircled her 
wrist, and which blazed with diamonds. When 
suddenly she descried something shining in Lily’s 
hand. It was the new shilling from the Mint. 

The child, blushing and stammering, explaine 
that the nice old gentleman with the powdered 
head had given it her, and that she had at first 
hesitated to take it, but that the other gentleman 
had told her to take it. The lady was in great 
wrath, snatched the coin from her, and flung it 
out of the coach window. 

‘‘T’ve a good mind to throw the Noah’s ark 
after it,” she cried with a furious look. ‘‘ You 
mean little wretch. Ma foi, you begin early to 
be a beggar. You have thief’s blood in you. 
He would take any thing, that base monster ;” 
and she went on scolding Lily, but in a rambling 
incoherent manner, for full five minutes. Her 
good temper was all gone. 

By-ond by they came to Thames Street, which 
was full, as it always is, of carts, and drays, and 
barrels, and sugar-loaves, and piles of dried had- 
docks, and dirt, and clamor. And there, at the 
entrance to a narrow lane, stood an individual 
in a suit of oilskin, who was crying at the top 
of his voice, ‘‘The Bolong steamer! The Bo- 
long steamer! ‘This way to the Bolong steam- 
er!” till he almost deafened Lily. ; 

There was a porter waiting by the side of this 
individual, and he had a truck and some lug- 


e porter touched his cap, and assisted the 
coaechman to remove Lily’s trunk to the truck, 
which he trundled down a steep passage and 
along a wooden pier, and so on board a ship, 
much larger than the steamer in which Lily had 
gone to Greenwich. The deck was co with 
people, luggage, and merchandise. Every body 


ite on it. The luggage belonged to the lady. 


was running about in the most distracted man- , 


ner, and a great bell kept ding-donging furious- 
ly. Then a rope fell across Lily’s feet and hurt 
her toes, and the, stes,began to make a hide- 
ous noise, and the funnel began to vomit great 
masses of black smoke, and the captain, who 


| 


| 


stood on a bridge above the deck, gave a num- 
ber of orders in a hoarse voice, which a dirt 
boy who stood below him repeated-in a shrill 
one. And then the wharf and the warehouses 
beyond it, and the people upon it, all seemed to 
be moving away; but it was the steamer itself, 
and its crew, and Lily, who were moving. 

She was on board the Harlequin steam-packet 
bound for Boulogne. The shore drifted away 
from her; the last sound she heard on shore 
was the voice of the porter, with whom the lady 
had had a. trifling dispute respecting payment, 
and who was shaking his fist at her and bawl- 
ing out: 

“You call yourself a lady! You call your- 


‘selfalady! Yah!” 


HUMORS' OF THE DAY. 


AN umsuccessful lover was asked by what means he lost 
his divinity. ‘*Alas!” cried he, **I flattered her until 
she got too prond to speak to me.” 


**T say, Bill, what do those chaps mean by an accord- 
a **Don’t you know? Why, it’s an edicated 
ows. 


‘¢ Pa, has Mr. Jones’s eyes got feet?” “* Why, my boy?” 
** Because I heard mother say at a the other even- 
ing that Mr. Jones's eyes followed her 


Mr. Home, the medium, states that before his expulsion 
from Rome he was required to the following declara- 
tion in the presence of the C 
Daniel Douglas Home, do hereby solemnly declare and 
that I have sold my soul the Devil, nor have 

on any occasion been to communica- 
tion with the Evil 


What snows does euchmer never melt ?—The snows of 
age. om. 

A reformed gambler says that he who lives by the card 
may die by the cord. 


There is no danger of hard times among the shoemakers, 
because every shoe is soled before it can be got ready for 


- the market. 


| 


*¢ Don't put too much confidence in a lover’s vows and 
sighs,” said Mrs. Partington to her niece. ‘Let him tell 
you that you have lips like strawberries and cream, cheeks 
like a tarnation, and an eye like an asterisk; but such 
things oftener come from a tender head than a tender 
heart. 


How many parts of speech are there ?—It depends upon 
the speaker, who may sometimes divide his speech into 
several parts, and sometimes show a total want of parts 


in speaking it. oy 


‘< Pray, Sir,” said a young belle to the clerk of a cireu- 
lating library, have you Manas heisf" ‘* No, mise,” 
replied he, ** but we have Woman as she should be !”” 


Men slip on water when it is frozen, and on whisky 
when it isn’t. / 


So long as a woman loves she loves right on, steadily. 
A man has to do something between whiles. 


A lady of somewhat dignified demeanor, having lost her 
way, #aid to an urchin in the street, *“‘ Boy, I want to go 
to Bond Street.” ‘* Well, marm,” replied the boy, coolly 
walking on, **why don’t you go there then?” 


Many a judge has passed hundreds of sentences who 
could never parsé one. 


offender fined second time is not necessarily re. 


A man hearing of another who was a hundred years old, 
said, contemptuously, **Pshaw! what a fuss about no- 
thing! Why, if my grandfather was alive he would now 
be ah and fifty years old.” 


The last case of indolence is that of a man named John 
Hole, who was eo lazy that in writing his name he simply 
used the letter “*J,” and then punched a hole through the 
paper. 

A farmer in a village in Hampehire was invited to at- 
tend a party at the Squire’s the other evening, when there 
was music, both vocal and instrumental. On the follow- 
ing morning he met one of the guests, who said, ‘* Well, 
farmer, how did you enjoy yourself last night? were not 
the quartettes excellent?” ‘+ Why, really, Sir, I can't 
say,” said he, ** for I didn’t taste "em; but the pork chops 
were the finest I ever did eat." 


MUTUAL Dickens, of course. 


A teacher, one day, endeavoring te make a pupil un- 
derstand the nature and application of a passive verb, said, 
‘* A passive verb is expressive of the nature of receiving 
am action, as Peter is beaten. Now, what did Peter do? 
The boy, pausing a moment, with the gravest countenance 
imaginable, replied, ‘*‘ Well, I don’t know, without he hol- 
lered.” 


Queen Elizabeth said, “Anger makes dull men witty, 
but it keep them poor.” 


What weapon of war is an angry lover like —A cross- 
bow (beau). 


An old woman in Yorkshire crossed a bridge that was 
marked as * ey without seeing the sign. On 
being informed of the fact on the other side of the river, 
she turned about and immediately recrossed.; 


Til temper puts as many briefs into the lawyer's beg as 
injustice. 


‘‘ Mr. Smith,” said the counsel, ** you say you once offi- 
ciated in a pulpit—do you mean that you preached?” 
‘* No, Sir; I held the candle for a man.who did.” ‘Ah, 
the court understood you differently. They supposed that 
the discourse came from you.” ‘No, Sir; I only throwed 
@ light on it.”, 


Why is a butcher’ s cart like his boots ?—Because he car- 
ries his calves there. 


«+ Have the jury agreed ?” asked the bailiff of a locked- 
up set of twelve, whom he had left under care of his man, 
Denny Garry, and whom he met upon the stairs with a 
can in his hand. ‘Oh yes,” replied Denny, ‘* they have 
agrade to sind out for another half-gallon.” 


DO YOU GIVE IT-UP? 


Why are the fixed stars like wicked old men? 
Because they sin-till-late (ecintillate). 


The name of a fish not very uncommon, 
‘The pride and the boast of a young married woman. 
Her-ring. 
Why is a man in search of the philosopher's stone like 
e ig sea-king (seeking) what never was. 
We hear of the mother of pearl, who was the father? . 


The venerable bead (Bede). 
Why is a married man without any children like a bald 


? 
Because he has no hair (heir) apparent, 


over the 


of the Inquisition: . 
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GOING NOWHERE. 


“WHERE are you going, my fair one?” 
<¢ Nowhere,” she softly replied. 

‘“‘ May I go with you?” he asked her. 
A look, and he walked by her side. 


I saw them go off together— 
In the darkness disappear. | 

éé They are going straight to their ruin!” 
‘Was whispered close to my ear. 


Oh, Parents! with sons and daughters, 
Be sure they have Somewhere to go. 
From their homes teach them never to wander 
Through the mazes of Vanity’s Show. 


Beware lest, in going Nowhere, 
They come to a life of shame. 

It lies in your fireside teachings, 
And with you rests all the blame. 


A NIGHT’S LODGING IN PARIS. 


' I~ 18, before I had taken my degree at Oxford, 
and before, by my uncle’s death, I had succeeded to 
the title, I made arrangements to spend the whole 
of the long vacation abroad. I was by no means 
desirous of a solitarv journey, and was glad to find 
that ——.. whose robms were on the same staircase 
with my own at Brasenose, and with whom I was 
tolerably intimate, was also meditating a continental 
tour. We made arrangements for starting together 
at the end of the summer term, and in order to lose 
no time, I determined not to go into Scotland to my 
mother before my departure, but to travel as quick- 
ly as possible to Dover. —— had as little to detain 


him as I. We slept a night in the capital, and a 


night in the port, and three days after leaving Ox- 
ford were lodged in the Hotel Dessin. Neither of 
us had ever left England before, and we were both 
full of the spirit of enjoyment. We reached Paris, 
still together, but the first fortnight of our journey 
had taught us that we were not very well suited for 
companions. It was my delight to stop to sketch 
some tawny old market-woman, in her stiff white 
cap; I could spend a whole day in a church, and 
have still somewhere a port-folic full of corbels and 
screens and cornices, gnarked St. Omer, Lille, Cam- 
brai, Amiens, and other places of smaller note. 
—— grew terribly tired of all this. He said the 


| scenery was detestable, he thought all the churches 


were shockingly out of repair, and was anxious to 
hasten his arrival*in the French metropolis. But 
in Paris we were separated more than every. In ad- 
dition to the incongruity of our tastes, political feel- 


' ing tended to keep us apart. We both had a fair 


number of introductions to families moving in good 
society. The friends who were most pleased with 
———, and with whom —— was most pleased, though 
by birth entitled to hold their heads as high as any 
of the blue-blooded inhabitants of the Faubourg St. 
Germain, had been induced to give their counte- 
nance—so they regarded the transaction—to the 
court of the Citizen King. An old friend of my 
mother’s, married to a Marquis de ——, who took 
me under her especial protection, assured me that it 
was impossible for the loyal hearts who still cher- 
ished love and hope for the (temporarily) fallen 
cause of the white flag to associate with those who 
had degraded their race by recognizing the position 
of a usurpation as detestable as it would be ephem- 
eral. I confess that I cared very little whether the 
older or younger branch of the Bourbons issued the 
invitations for the assemblies at the Tuileries, and I 
had small hopes that Charles X. would be recalled. 
But I grew to like Madame de ——, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, formed different acquaintances 
from those of my fellow-traveler. We had been in 
Paris about three weeks, and though we were stay- 
ing in the same hotel, I had not seen —— for sev- 
eral days. We met by accident on the staircase of 
the hotel. 

‘* We are quite strangers; where are you going?” 

**To call on Madame de ——.” 

‘‘What! still the legitimist Marquise! Shall 
we dine together ?” 

‘* By all means. . Meet me here at six.” 

—— agreed, and so we parted. It was about 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The day was intensely hot. Reflected backward 
and forward on the white stone house-fronts the 
sun’s rays seemed to scorch up all that was breath- 
able in the atmosphere. The stones of the streets 
were hot to the tread. I entered the gardens of the 
Tuileries, hoping to find some slight shade for my 
dazzled eyes. I know of few scenes brighter than 
those Tuileries gardens. The water was mounting 
and falling with its musical plash in the shallow 
basin, wherein two little boys, under the superin- 
tendence of a black-eyed bonne, were swimming 
their toy-boats. More children and more nurses 
were playing among the orange-trees. Two or 
three National Guards were lounging about. | Nor 
were other uniforms wanting to give color to the 
picture. The tri-colored bunting flapped lazily 
over the dome of the palace. A man ina queer 
snuffy-brown coat@walked by: he had on green 
spectacles, and his button-hole showed a shred of 
ribbon. I sat for perhaps twenty minutes listening 
idly to the plashing fountain, wondering whether 
Auguste or Jules—he must have been either Au- 
guste or Jules—would get his hoat within reach by 
judiciously shelling over it with pebbles, fancying 
now Napoleon pinching some honored ear, or the 


- Jonged-for Louis dozing over his favorite Horace in 


that very garden, watching the figure of the man in 
the brown coat and the green spectacles, 

‘fine by degrees” in the narrowing vista of trees. 
Then I thought of Madame de —— and my visit ; 
but remembered that it would be more decorously 
paid in the evening than in the afternoon. What 
should I do with myself? I felt strangely disin- 
clined to move. And my head? What is it that 
seems to weigh it down? Is it the sun and the 
heat? I never felt any thing like it before. The 
pain attacked mesuddenly. Pain! It was hardly 
pain. Perhape the sensation can not be described 


~— 


to those who have not felt it. I had suffered from 
violent headache for some days; but my head did 
not ache now. Itfeltdull andheavy. My natural 
impulse was to lift my hand to my brow. I willed 
the movement of my arm, if I may so express my- 
self; but no movement resulted. I had no power 
to stir. - I then became sensible that my respiration 
grew feebler, and that there was a kind of lull in 
the pulsation of thy heart. It is difficult for me, as 
I have said already, to describe my condition. I 
can only say that I seemed suddenly to have less 
life in me; my vital powers seemed to dwindle 
down to the smallest possible force. Ivexisted, be- 
cause I was conscious, but that was all. My senses 
remained to me; but not all in equal strength. 
The plashing of the fountain was as distinct as 
before the paroxyem; my eyesight was slightly 
dimmed. Whether I could smell or taste, of course 
I could not tell. Of touch I had hardly any sense 
at all. There were a score of people within the 
sound of my voice. I willed to cry; but there was 
nosound. My tongue refused to articulate. Iwas 
horror-struck; but I was-sensible of none of the 
usual symptoms of horror. My heart did not beat 
more quickly. I could feel no sweat on my brow. 
Was this death? No; it could not surely be death. 
I had all my wits about me; and all my impressions 
weremundane. The life of Paris was moving round 
me just as it was wont. I alone was motionless. 
Then there flashed across me the recollection of a 
strange tale of cataleptic seizure, in which my 
grandfather's name had figured. {remembered that 
my mother had seemed distressed that the subject 
should be mentioned; the guest who had made 
casual allusion to it turned the conversation, and I 
had really thought little more about the matter. I 
remembered two mysterious expressions in the let- 
ters which I had received from my mother immedi- 
ately before my departure from England—expres- 
siens which, when read in the light of my present 
brief experience, led me to the opinion that my 
family must be cursed by some fearful hereditary 
evil, an evil which my mother had never yet dared 
to communicate tome. ‘I am very anxious,” she 
had written, “‘about your journey. Of course you 
will not travel alone. Who is to be your compan- 
ion? DolIknowhim? I know that you like so- 
ciety, my dear boy, and I should be sorry to think 
of your wandering through strange cities alone. 
Nothing is more melancholy. Pray let me know 
if you are intimate with your compagnon 
de voyage, and if you are likely to remain together 
for the whole of your tour.” All these thoughts 
flashed through my brain in a very few seconds. I 
knew that I must have fallen into a kind of trance. 
I felt horror and alarm, of a vague and indefinite 
kind; but I also felt intense curiosity. 

I was sitting on a seat with a back to it, a few 
feet removed from the main alley of the garden. 
My arms were folded, my head was slightly drooped 
on my breast, my legs were crossed. There was 
nothing in my attitude to attract attention, so I sat 
rigid and immovable for what seemed to me an age. 
I imagined all kinds of possible terminations of my 
adventure. I should be found, of course. I should 
be carried to my hotel; doctors would be sent for, 
I should learn what was the matter, and I should 
probably recover; these fits were rarely of long 
duration. Carried to my hotel! They weuld find 
my pocket-book in my pocket, containing letters 
addressed a Monsieur ——, Hotel de——. Would 
they? Was my pocket-book in its place? I could 
not feel. Suppose the pocket-book was left, as was 
sometimes the case, in another coat? What other 
means of identification would remain? A seal with 
a coat of arms on it, a hat with an English maker’s 
name; neither of much use in Paris. But what 
matter was it who I was, or where I lived? I 
should of course be taken tothe Hotel Dieu. What 
will they do to me, I wonder? Will they—ha! 
what was that ? 

‘*Qu’est ce que tu fais donc, petit méchant! 
Demande pardon 4 ce Monsieur que tu as—” 

It was the bonne who spoke. Alphonse, or 
Jules, in his infantile gyrations, had stumbled 
against me. He knocked one leg off the other, 
and the shock threw me into a posture so obtru- 
sively unnatural that I could not longer remain un- 
noticed. The nurse stopped short in her expostu- 
lation. 

‘‘Mais, mon Dieu! [lest mort!” . 

‘‘No, I am not dead, I thought; but I am very 
glad that you have found out that I am not whole- 
sorggly alive. Now I shall be properly cared for. 
In a very few moments I was the centre of a small 
crowd, and presently two or three gens d’armes 
shouldered their way through the starers. They 


lifted me up, and laid me along the bench. _I felt. 


—no, I did not feel; I was aware that I was quite 
stiff. One of them put his hand on my breast and 
held it there a while. | 

Presently the little group of by-standers, at com- 
mand of an official, fell back some paces, and a 
search was commenced in my pockets for some 
name or address. I was excited by the thought 
of this search. You see how difficult it is for me 
to express myself. I can not say ‘‘I trembled,” 
“*T held my breath,” ‘“‘my pulse beat quicker ;” 
there was no palpable evidence of my agitation. 
But I was excited. 

They fumbled, finding only a watch, but no porte- 
monnaie, grumbling among themselves thereat. 

No, there was no pocket-book. My heart sank ; 
at least I felt as though my heart ought to have 
sunk. I can not tell how long this search occu- 
pied. My consciousness seemed now to become a 


little duller. Not by any means lost: only a little ¢ 


less acute than in ordinary life. In the mean while 
a stretcher had been brought tothe ground. I was 
lifted thereon, something was put over my face, and 
they bore me away. I could hear the fountain 
plashing, and the many children’s voices 

through the avenues. Oh that I could have spok- 
en! Qh for power to say but one word! 

_ We passed out of the garden; I could not be sure 
in which direction. By the noise of traffic I per- 
ceived that we entered the crowded street. Pres- 
ently we stopped; a door was opened and shut, and 
the hum of the moving world ceased. I was sensi- 


ble that I was no | r being carried along, and 
guessed aright that I was in some office of the po- 
lice. Here, I thought, the worst of my troubles 
must end. They will send for a doctor; he will 
know of the probable duration of the fit, and will 
take such measures as will Ana eee 

ptoms, or perhaps release me it altogeth- 
~% From the confused murmur of several voices 
in conversation which sounded in my ears, I gath- 
ered that in a reom communicating with that in 
which I lay the officials were deliberating on my 
condition. I could not distinguish the words. 
Presently the voices grew plainer, and the speak- 
ers weré evidently approaching. The fage-cloth 
was removed. There were the same gens d’armes 
who had discovered me in the garden, accompanied 
by several more. And with them—yes, there was 
no doubt of it—with them entered the little old gen- 
tleman in the brown coat and green spectacles, 
whom I remembered to have seen before my seiz- 
ure. This, then, was the long-desired physician ; 
he would tell these blunderers that I was not dead. 

“‘ He is stiff already. Such is not unfrequently 
the case in disease of the heart. I should have be- 
lieved him dead before the hour which you say. In 
the garden ofthe Tuileries? I made there a prom- 


| enade myself this afternoon. And neither name 


nor address? That is droll. Ah! it is already 
six hours! And I am invited to dine in a quarter 
of an hour! Pooryoung man! Close his eyelids, 
Louis ; they have an expression quite living. Mon- 
sieur will permit me to sign the procés-verbal with- 
out delay? Let us go.” | 

So much for my hopes of the doctor! And then 
an authoritative voice said, ‘‘ Vous le porterez la 
bas tout de suite, Louis.” 

A door shut, and there was silence. 

I began now to realize the awful horror of my 
position. Officially declared to be dead, I experi- 
enced all those emotions which are said to be felt 
by the dying in cases where an accident plunges 
them from the enjoyment of health and life to the 
immediate prospect of passing to another world. 
My past actions rose in swift succession in my 
thoughts. I reflected on the frivolity of many of 
my occupations, on the time I had thrown away, 
And the small use I had been to any body. I re- 
membered that my mother's last letter, full, as were 
all her letters, of expressions of the fondest endear- 
ment, had not been answered. And that lie that 
I had told at school!—and my young life cut off 
horribly and mysteriously, none to be near me dy- 
ing, none to know what had become of me. nd 
——, he would be waiting to dine with me. Where 
would he dine? I wondered. What would he do to 
find me? Perhaps I might yet recover before—be- 
fore what? Frightful, damning thought. I was 
dead; I should be buried. I tried to pray. It 
was not death I feared, I said to myself; it was the 
manner of death. 

Yet through all this I must confess that my agony 
was not so intense as now, knowing the circum- 
stances in which I was placed, I should suppose it 
might have been. From apathy or hope my mind 
was very calm, and I was very curious. I specu- 
lated on what would befall me almost as though I 
had been the unconcerned spectator of the adven- 
tures of another. | 

And what did “‘ ia bas” mean? The voice of au- 
thority had spoken of carrying me “ia bas.” The 
door opened again. My eyelids were closed now, 
and I could not see who entered. I need hardly 
say that I could not open my eyes. The voices 
were none of those which I had already heard. I 
was lifted again. The sounds of the street fell on 
my ear with a sound slightly dulled, and I felt that 
I was covered with some kind of cloth. My bear- 
ers walked for some ten or fifteen minutes. There 
was a fresh sound of opening and shutting doors, 
and I was thrown rudely on some hard surface ; not 
laid decently as I had been in the office of the gens 
d’armes, but thrown down like a worthless burden. 
Could I complain? Was I not officially dead ? 

But what was this? I felt rough pecks at my 

arms and legs. I was being stripped of my clothes. 
Was this for the coffin? I thought now that all 
was over, and I felt weary and confused. A par- 
tial blunting of my senses spared me much of the 
pain I must otherwise have suffered. I waited, still 
perfectly conscious of all that was going on around 
me, as far as any one can be conscious of what he 
does not see, and wondering what would happen 
next. I was stripped of my clothes—stripped en- 
tirely. Then I was carried through another door. 
A faint and sickly stench immediately smote my 
sense of smell. Iwas laid down on my back on an 
inclined surface, my head somewhat higher than 
my feet. <A horrible chill ran through me. Was 
this the grave? I could not tell. Nothing cov- 
ered me, with the exception of a cloth which had 
been thrown over my loins. Was I in a coffin, 
waiting for a pauper’s burial on the morrow? O 
God! to what should I awake! 
- No. It could not be the grave. It must be— 
the thought flashed across me in an instant. How 
came it that I had not thought of it before? That 
of course was the destination of the unclaimed dead. 
That of course was what was meant by the la bas 
of the gendarme. I was in the Morgue! 

You may think it strange, but my first feeling 
was one of relief. To be buried alive was my great 
dread. That fate was certainly postponed. Per- 
haps I might be saved from it altogether. So for 
some time I lay congratulating 


the appetite is all but dead. The little life left in 
the body requires but little sustenance. At least, 
I felt no hunger. There was hope! 

Then came a reaction. This horrible place that 
I was in! and I bound hand and foot, as tightly as 
Lazarus in his grave-clothes. A deadly cold seem- 
ed to chill all my frame. And always that faint 
fetid stench telling me of my—hideous thought !|— 


| of my companions. I was not alone. I began to 


speculate on the appearance of ths place. I had 
heard what it was like. I had never seen it. I 


the current of the Seine; for such suicides, I had 
heafd, were the most frequent denizens of the 
Morgue. How close was I to that loathsome 


body? Could I touch it if I were able to put out 


fearful f 
i with these I that 
the fit might not leave me py tnd My 
blind helplessness was a sort of ion to me. 
To have all my horrors of life restored to me, and 
to be imprisoned for hours in that hideous place, 
would kill me in reality, I thought. It was better 
to lie there impotent as I was. If only I could 
sleep; if only I could escape from that .conscious- 
ness which was all that-was left to me. 

I lay tortured and distracted by these reflections 
for what seemed to me to be hours. Soon, I 
expected, it would be day. And then? 

Bat now a strange shiver shot all over my frame. 
The blood seemed to rush to my head and fill it 
with violent darting pains. A tingling, somewhat 
resembling that of cramp, ran along my extremi- 
ties. Did these mean that the paroxysm was com- 
ing to an end—that I could move—that I could 
speak? I hardly wished the surmise to be true, as 
yet. The pain in my head grew more acute. In- 
stinctively I willed to lift my hand, and press it on 
my aching forehead. The limb obeyed the volition. 

Though this movement of my arm came to me as 
a kind of order of release, I yet hesitated to make 
trial of my recovered powers. I still kept my eye- 
lids down. I held my hand fixed on my brow. 
Then the idea sprang up in my brain of using all 
my force to try to effect my escape from my foul 
prison. I made a low sound with my voice. I 
then muttered several articulate words. My tongue 
obeyed me. I moved my arm to my side again, 
and raised one of my legs. The pain in my head 
was less. The shivering had altogether ceased. 


_ Still I was affected by a strange weariness—a dis- 


inclination to use the smallest exertion. Courage! 
I thought; up, and save yourself! . I slowly opéned 
my eyes. A little light froma dull moon struggled 
in through a sky-light over my head, and by its 
help I could distinguish with tolerable clearness the 
aspect of my lodging. Immediately in front of me 
it shimmered on panes of glass. Through these, 
as I surmised, my friends would seek me. It fell 
on some six or seven hard cold beds of stone or 
metal, like the slabs in a fishmonger’s shop. On 


p several it showed nothing but the smooth shining 


surface. On two others, besides my own, it rested 
with a dull gleam on Something that had once con- 
tained the spirit of a man. One of these corpses 
looked little more deadly than I did myself. It 
was lying next to my own couch; and I could 
some fifteen or sixteen 

His face showed few or no signs of a violent death. 
A slight abrasion on his cheek-bone was all the dis. 
figurement. His ped curly hair looked 
full of life, and his lips were almost smiling. The 
other body was as far removed from me as the size 
of the room would permit. I could just see a mass 
of bloated and discolored flesh. The moon seemed 
to make a kind of foul halo over its misshapen out- 
line. The stench of the dead smote my nostrils 
again, and I turned to the wall with a shudder. I 
looked behind me. There all the clothes of the 
dead were hanging, waiting the recognition of the 
interested, or the criticisms and jests ofthe inquisi- 
tive. I now rose, and, groping among my own, 
partly dressed myself with as little delay as possi- 
ble, for I was bitterly cold. But I did this with 
difficulty ; I was very weak. Now, I thought, is 
there one near me who will hear me cry out? 
The work-people will probably be soon going out to 
their labor; or, perhaps, some gendarme is left to 
watch in the precincts of this What time 
was it, exactly? I wondered. I felt for my watch 
in my pockets, but it was not to be found. Then I 
tried the door; locked tight: the windows; fast 
too. Here my strength failed me. I tried to knock 
on the panes of glass, but I felt myself sinking to 
the ground. I tried to call aloud, but my ¢ry was 
very feeble. After this, I remember nothing more 
of the night. Worn out with pain and anxiety, 
utterly exhausted by the attack to whieh I had 
been subjected, I became totally insensible. 

When I came to myself again it was broad day- 
light. I found myself lying crouched up in a cor- 
ner of the room. I lifted my eyes for a moment to 
the bodies on the two occupied slabs, with a strange 
fancy that they, too, might have been shut up 
alive. The corpse of the youth was just as it had ~ 
been in the night*lying as if asleep. And the oth- 
er? How should that be again a receptacle of life? 
Bronzed and swollen, it was a loathsome sight to 
see. For an instant I said, ‘‘It is the body of a 
negro.” It was no negro: it had not that black 
skin in life. 

At last a key rattled in a lock. The 
in charge of the establishment opened a door, not 
the door of the part of the room in which were the 
bodies, but a door opening into the.little passage — 
behind the windows. I could see him through the 
panes of glass, along the passage; but 
he did not turn his head. I made as loud a cry as 
my strength would allow. He was just disappear- 
ing through the farther door, when he suddenly 
turned and looked through the glass. Under any 
other circumstances I should have smiled at, the 

Indicrous 


beckoned feebly my hand. Inanother minute 
he was by my side. 

‘‘Mon Dieu! On ne sait ce qui peut ar- 
river! Cependant il a encore Vair d’étre un 


cadavre. Filons au moins de cette diable d’odeur.” 

Muttering these words between his teeth, he took 
hold of my hand, perceived in an instant how utter- 
ly weak and helpless I was, lifted me in his arms, 
and carried me out of the Morgue. I have never 


seen my one night’s lodging since. 


| ‘ 
a pictured to myself the maimed and rotting corpse 
| 
| 
newed probability of my safety. I should lie here, 
perhaps, for days. It would be remarked that my 
| body showed no signs of decomposition. Possibly 
—— would seek me in this grim receptacle of the opened to their utmost extent, and he nervously 
a dead. At any rate, there was hope. Should I a I 
| 
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GEN. JAMES S. WADSWORTH. 


GENERAL JAMES S. Wapswortn, who fell at 
the head of his command in the battle of the 6th 
inst., in the Wilderness, beyond the Rapidan, was 

~ one of the first volunteers of the war. His first serv- 
ice in the field was under M‘DowE t at Bull Run. 
About the Ist of August, 1861, he was commissioned 
a Brigadier-General; and during the long drilling 
months which succeeded General M‘CLELLAN’s ap- 
pointment to the command-in-chief General WAps- 
WorTH won for himself the credit, among the most 
experienced army officers, of having his brigade, 
long before the close of the year, in the most efficient 
condition alike as to drill and discipline. In the 
spring of 1862 General WApswortTH was appointed 
Military Governor of the District of Columbia; and 
on the advance of General M‘CLELLAN to Manassas, 
and subsequently to the Peninsula, General Waps- 
WORTH’s command extended to Occoquan Bay. In 
the winter of 1862-3, after his defeat as candidate for 
Governor of New York, he passed several months in 
the field, and was engaged at the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville. He was charged later in the season with 
a mission to the Southwest and the Gulf States, in 
connection with the organization of colored troops ; 
and his latest position was that of General of the 
Fourth Division of the Fifth Corps. He gave his 
sons as well as himself to-the service of his country, 
and used his large means with the utmost liberality 
to aid the national cause. He was nearly fifty-seven 
years of age. | 


’ DESTRUCTION OF EAST TEN- 
NESSEE RAILROAD. 


WE give on this page a sketch of the incident re- 
ferred to in the following letter from a correspond- 
ent at Bull’s Gap, Tennessee: ‘‘ The First Brigade 
of the Third Division of the Twenty-third Army 
Corps started from camp on the morning of the 
25th inst. to destroy the East Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia Railroad, and returned last evening, having 
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DESTRUCTION OF REBEL SCHOONERS OFF HOMOSASSA RIVER, FLORIDA, 


torn up the road for fifteen miles between Lick 
Creek and Greenville, burning every bridge and 
railroad tie, and bending every-rail, so completely 
destroying the road that it can not be repaired in 
months. The Second Brigade left on Sunday morn- 
ing to destroy the railroad bridge over Watauga 
Niver, fifty-four miles distant. The force had a 
fight with the enemy under ‘ MupDWALL’ Jackson, 
completely routing him, and on their way back 
burned all bridges and tore up the entire track. 
The sketch sent you was taken on the spot.” 


DESTRUCTION OF SCIIOONERS 
OFF HOMOSASSA RIVER. 


WE give below a sketch of the Desrrecrion 
or Two REBEL Scnooners OFF Homosassa Riv- 
ER, Ftoripa, by a boat’s crew from the United 
States steamer Sagamore. A correspondent on 
beard the Sayamore sends us the following account 
of the affair: ‘* About three o’clock on the after- 
noon of April 1 we saw a schooner making in 
for one of the rivers to the southward of Cedar 
Keys, and immediately gave chase with the steam- 
er; but soon shoaled our water so much that we 
had to come to anchor and sendgoff boats. One 
boat soon distanced the others, finding two schoon- 
ers instead of one. The crews of both had run them 
a-hore and taken boats for Dixte. Our boats’ crew 
soon had good fires going on both of them. The first 
one boarded was a 150-ton schooner with an assort- 
ed cargo, the other was a 70-ton schooner loaded 
with castor-oil and poor whisky.” 


GEN. SHERMAN’S ADVANCE. 


Tue view of Buzzarp’s Roost, which we give 
on the first page, from a sketch made by Tuo. R. 
Davis, is of particular interest at this time. Buz- 
zard’s Roost is a gap in Taylor's Ridge, which runs 
parallel with Pigeon: Mountain, and is situated 
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between |Tunnel Hill and Dalton, Georgia. The 
Roost forms a very strong natural defense, and in 
February last, at the time of General Pacwer’s ad- 
vance, the enemy were enabled, in the shelter of 
the gap, |to offer a stubborn resistance with but lit- 
tle risk, while inflicting serious lose upon the as- 
sailants. Our picture will enable the reader to 
form a tdlerably accurate idea of the character of 
the country in which General Sueemas’s army is 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


- We give on page 324 a sketch of the opening 
scene of the Graxp Mcsicay Festivat in aid of 
the Sanitary Commission, in Philadelphia, on the 
night of the 4th instant. 
casion was the ction of a new opera’ *‘ Notre- 
Dame of Paris,” by Wniiam H. Fry. The scene 
is described as most brilliant. ' 
The festival which opened with this representa- 
tion is the beginning of a series of entertainments 
preliminary to the great Sanitary Fair to be held in 
Philadelphia in June. This Fair promises to be the 
most magnificent and extensive yet held, and will 
add another sabstantial evidence to the many which 
that city has alreadv furnished of unconditional loy- 
alty to the Union, and profound sympathy with the 
wants and sufferings of those who are battling in 
its defense. 


GENERAL BUTLER’S MOVE- 
MENT. 

We give on page 325 two illustrations, repre- 

senting the oF THE FLEET FROM 

Newport News, in the grand movement against 

Richmond, and the 6r GENERAL 


Apvasce at City Porst. Our sketches 


were taken on the spot by a naval ‘officer, and pre- 
sent an interesting view of the formidable charac- 
ter of General BrTLeR’s movement. 


REBEL ATROCITIES. 


Te picture on pages 328 and 329 illustrative ef 
the atrocities committed by the rebels upon Union 
troops, white and black, is of particular interest at 
this time. The scenes presented represent only a 
few of the sad facts which rebel inhumanity has 
forced into the history’of the time, but they are sig- 
nificant types of the whole, while the design of the 
central scene most happily presents the origin of 
the black flag policy and the persons responsible for 
its adoption. All these butcheries are the result of 
the ion of Jerrerson Dav, issued De- 
cember 23, 1862, in which he declared, ‘‘ That all 
negro slaves captured in arms be at once delivered 
over to the Executive authorities of the respective 
States to which they belong, to be dealt with ac- 
cording to the laws of said States. That the like 
orders be executed in all cases with respect to all 
commissioned officers of the United States when 
found serving in company with said slaves in insur- 
rection against the authorities of the different States 
of this Confederacy.” Under this proclamation 
the rebels proceeded to act at the first opportunity. 
At Galveston, January 1, 1863, part of a Massachu- 
setts regiment was captured, and the rebels took 
two negroes, free-born citizens of Massachusetts, 
residents of Norfolk county in that State, and sold 
them into Slavery. Near the end of that month, 
twenty teamsters driving a wagon train of General 
Rosecrans’s were captured near Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee, tied to the trees by the road-side, and 
shot. In May, two negroes in the service and uni- 
fcrm of the United States were captured on picket 
at Port Hudson and forthwith hanged. On the 27th 
of Mav, the first assault on Port Hudson was de- 
livered, and many of the negro troops fighting with 
great courage were wounded and fell into rebel 
hands; Of these, some were murdered on the spot 
in the sight of their comrades. On the 6th of June 
there was an engagementat Milliken’s Bend between 
about 200 negro troops and an overpowering force 
of rebels. A large number of the negroes were 
murdered on the field after they had surrendered. 
Some of them were shot. Some were put to death 
by the bayonet. Some were cracified and burned. 
Of those whom this last fate befell, several were 
white officers in command of the negro troops. And 
#0 at all points the work of butchery went on, cul- 
minating finally in the wholesale massacre at Fort 
Pillow, which is still fresh in the public recollec- 
tion. The incident presented in one of our sketches 
—Gencral Forrest murdering the servant of a 
Union officer—occurred about two years since, and 
is thus stated by Major-General SranLey: 

About the middle of the summer of 1862, Forggst sur- 
prised the post of Murfreesboro, commanded by Brigadier . 
General T. T. Crittennen, of Indiana. The garrison wes 
composed mostly of the’ Ninth Michigan and Second Minne- 
sota Infantry and the Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry. 
After some little fighting the troops were surrendered. 
A mulatto man, who was a rervant of one of the officers 
of the Union forces, wae brought to Forrest on horseback. 
The latter inquired of him, with many oaths, *- what he 
was doing'there’" The mulatto anawered that he was a 
fee man, and came out as a servant to an officer—naming 

he officer. Forrest, who was on horseback, deliberately 
put hie hand to his holter, drew his pistol, and blew the 
man's brains out, The rebel officer stated that the mulat- 
‘o man came from Pennsylvania, and the same officer de- 
unce@ the act as one of cold-blooded murder, and de- 

| red he would never again serve under Forersr. 

The treatment of our prisoners at Belle Isle and 
‘n Southern prisons is well known to the public, and 


ecd not be referred to here. 


MAP OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


We give on page 332 a Map or RicHMonD AND 
its Environs, showing the fortifications erected 
by the rebels for its defense, and its railroad con- 
nections. Only two of the forts are named; the 
others are known by their numbers. It will be 


seen that on the south side the city is comparative- 
ly unprotected. 


The feature of the oc- | 


| me! 


SLEEP AND DEATH. 
Say, when the infant sleeps its wakelese sleep, 


Its life-blood cold—its heart can beat more— 


Ita little eyes, ‘erst bright, with hazy film 


hee 
is this death? 
Sey, Noll it is only sleep. 


Say, when the warrior sinks upon the field, 
The hard-fought battle o'er, his duty dofie, 
The last wild cry that strikes upon his ear— 
“The fight is won!” 


No! it is only sleep. 


Say, when, the old man having run his race, 
Life’s evening closes, and in Heaven 

A brighter day— 


? | 
No! it is only sleep. 
Sey, when the heart is fresh, and love’s young dream 
Together binds two hearts, two souls, two lives, 
The loved one perishes, one memory lives, . 
One heart survives— 
Say, what is this? 


Ah! this is truly death! 


Say, is this death? 


«SURPRISED. 
‘* Ticket, Sir, if you please!” 


some strong, furious demon. Carll Silver became 
dimly conscious of these things as he started from 
a brief, restless slumber, wherein his knapsack had 
served as pillow, and stared vaguely into the sharp 
Yankee face of the obdurate conductor. 

‘*Ticket! I suppose I’ve such a thing about 
me,” he muttered, drowsily, searching first one 
pocket and then the other. ‘‘Oh, here it is! I 
say, Conductor, are we near New York ?” 

‘*Twenty minutes or so will bring us into Jersey 
City, Sir—we're making pretty good time.” 

And the sharp-faced cfficial passed on, to harass 
the next unfortunate man who had neglected to put 
his ticket in his hat-band; while Captain Silver 
dragged himself into a sitting posture, putting his 
two hands back of his head with a portentous yawn, 
and smiled to remember the fantastic dreams that 
had chased one another through his brain during 
that half-hour of cramped, uneasy slumber from 
which the conductor's challenge had roused him— 
dreams in which bloody battle-fields and lonely 
night-marches had blended oddly with sweet home- 
voices, and the sulphureous breath of artillery had 
mingled with violet scents from the twilight woods 
around, and gusts of sweetness from tossing clouds 
of peach-blooms, through which the flying Express 
Train shot remorselessly. 

And then Carll Silver began to think of other 
things. 

‘** Conductor !” whispered the fat old lady oppo- 
site, in the bombazine bonnet and snuff-colored 
shawl. 

‘*Yes 'm,” said the man of tickets, stopping ab- 
ruptly in his transit through the cars, and inclin- 
ing his ear. 

‘*That young man in the military cap, Conduct- 
or—I.hope he ain’t an escaped lunatic dressed up 
in soldier's clothes. I’ve heerd o’ such things. And 
I don’t a bit like the way he keeps grinnin’ to him- 
self and rubbin’ his two bands together. He’s act- 
ed queer all day—and I'm travelin’ all alone, Con- 


eductor!” 


The conductor laughed and passed on. The old 
lady bridled in offended dignity. Bless her anx- 
ious heart! how was she to know that Captain Sil- 
ver was only rejoicing in the thoughts of the glo- 
rious ‘‘ surprise” he had in store for bis mother and 
dimple-faced sister that night? Was it not a year 
—twelve long, long months—since he had Jooked 
upon their faces last? And now— 

Oh, speed on your way, Express Train, through 
quiet villages where daffodils sprinkle all the gar- 
dens with gold! Speed over the sloping hills, where 
springing grass sends up a faint, delicious smell, 
and brooks babble under swinging willows—past, 
lonely church-yards, where the white hands of innu- 
merable grave-stones beckon through the twilight 
and are gone; for every throb of your iron pulse 
brings one true heart nearerhome! Shot and shell 
have spared him for this hour; fever and pestilence 
and foul malaria have passed him by ; and now— , 

Suppose there should be an accident! He had 


heard of such things on these lightning routes. 


Suppose he should be carried home a dead, mangled 
corpse, the words of greeting frozen into eternal 
silence on his lips, the glad light sealed forever un- 
der the heavy eyelids! Strange that such morbid 


fancies should never have assailed him in the fire 


and smoke of Gettysburg, yet come to him now, 
like guests that would not be driven away, when 
he was within twenty minutes of home! Would 
it break his mother’s heart; or would she live on? 
And would Kate Meriam care ?—Kate Meriam, the 
blue-eyed, shy little fairy, who never would look 
at him save through her long brown lashes, and 
whose coy mouth always made him think of scarlet 
cherries and roses dashed in dew. 


“To think!” ejaculated Carll Silver, bringing 


down his bronzed fist on the 'window-ledge with a 
force that ‘made the glass rattle ominously and 
struck a chill to the heart of the old lady in the 
bombazine bonnet—‘‘to think that I, who would 
knock down the man who ventured to tell me I was 
a coward, should be afraid to say frankly to a little 
slender girl that I love her! To think that the 
very touch of her glove, the sound of her footstep, 
the rustle of her ribbons can ‘frighten my self-pos- 
session away, and make a staring, silent idiot of 
After all, what is a man’s courage worth? 
There's no use in thinking of it. J shall die an old 
bachelor, for I'll never marry any woman but Kate 
Meriam, and I never shall dare to plead my cause 
with Kate. I wish I hadn’t such an absurd streak 
of cowardice through me.” 

fet Captain Silver’s men had told a different 
tale when he led them over the bridge in that dread- 


fal charge at Antietam. Cowardice! there are sev- 
eral different i ions to that word. 

“ Carriage! carriage! No, I won't have a car- 
riage. Get away from me you fellows! you're 


-| worse than the locusts of Egypt, and ten times as 


noisy,” growled Captain Silver, energetically el- 

i is way through the swarms of eager hack- 
men, Avho were ing night hideous, at the foot 
of Cortlandt Street. 
to spoil my precious surprise with a carriage ?” 

Broadway by gaslight! How strange, yet how 
familiar it seemed to the returning exile, with its 
stately facades of freestone and marble, seeming 
literally to rest on foundations of quivering fire, and 
its throngs of people, coming and going in. ever- 
lasting succession, like the tides of a never-resting 
sea. Carll Silver’s heart leaped up in his breast 
with a quick, joyous throb at the old accustomed 
sights and sounds. It was good to feel his foot- 
steps ringing on Manhattanese ground. 

No lights in the house! His heart stood still a 
moment. That was strange—ominous. But then 
he remembered that his mother was fond of sitting 
in the twilight, and dismissed the lingering doubt 
from his mind. How lucky, the door was on th 
latch and swung noiselessly open. 

Hush! not.a creaking stair or clanking spur 
must betray him ; through the old familiar Hall he 
passed and into his mother’s room, lighted only by 
the ruddy glimmer of a bright coal fire. 

‘* Where the mischief are they all?” ejaculated 
Captain Silver under his breath. ‘‘No matter— 
they'll be along soon; meantime I'll wheel this big 
chair up, and take a bask, for the air’s chill if it as 
the first week in May. Won't they be a little as- 
tonished, though, when they come in? Upon my 
word, things couldn't have happened nicer! Faugh! 
what a smell of paint—whitewash, too, as I’m a liv- 
ing sinner! Confound it, I’ve kicked over a pail 
of the stuff! Ifthe women-folks aren’t house-clean- 
ing!” | 

The Captain gave an indignant and contemptu- 
ous sniff as he surveyed the desolate scene. 

““What comfort a female can find in turning 
things upside down, and deluging the house with 
soap and water twice a year, / can’t imagine. Car- 
pets all up—fioors dam ins torn down—not 
one familiar object to greet a fellow’s eyes after a 
twelvemonth’s absence from home. Heigh-ho! I 
think I'll light a cigar.” 

Which he did, and began to smoke and meditate. 

There was a rustle and a tripping footfall on the 
stairs. The Captain took out hi 
ened. 

‘*‘That’s Minny,” said he to himself. 
doesn’t dance up stairs like that.” 

He rose, and leaned against the door-casing as 
the dancing feet came-nearer and nearer. How bis 
heart beat as the fire-light shone upon a crimson 
merino dress and a little white apron on the thresh- 
old! And the next moment he had caught the 
slight form in his arms, and was showering kisses 
on cheek and brow and lips and hair. 

‘Caught for once, Miss Minny!” he exclaimed. 
“Tiat’s to pay you for presuming to clean house 
without my permission! No, you're not going to 
escape !” | 


‘*Mamma 


Such a piercing scream as she rewarded his fra- . 


ternal demonstrations with! Carll Silver let go 
her waist, and retreated against the wall with a 
faint idea of breaking through the lath and plaster, 
and hiding himself in the general ruin. For, as 
truly as he stood there quaking in his regimentals, 
the voice was not that of his sister Minny, but—Kate 


! 

‘*How dare you!” she ejaculated, with crimson 
cheeks and quivering lips. ‘‘ Il ring the bell and 
call the servants if you don’t leave the house this 
instant !” 

~ “Upon my word I'm not a burglar or an assas- 
sin,” pleaded Carll, recovering his self-possession in 
a measure as he saw Kate’s breathless terror. ‘‘It 
was so dark I couldn't see your face, and I thought 
it was my sister Minny. Don't you know me, Miss 
Meriam—Captain Silver ?” 

‘* You are an i r,” said Kate, with spirit. 
‘* Captain Silver is with the Army of the Potomac.” 

‘* No, he's not, he’s here,” urged Carll. ‘* How 
shall I prove that I’m myself? Kate! Miss Meri- 
am—” 

For she had sunk into the chair and begun to 
cry. He knelt beside her with a rough attempt at 
comfort. 

‘* Kate, you are not sorry to see me back again ?” 

** No,” she sobbed, ‘‘ only—only I was so fright- 
ened !” 

The little, trembling, blue-eyed thing! Carll Sil- 
ver had never seen her in tears before. No shy as- 
sumption of dignity now—no royal airs—only brown 
disheveled hair and cheeks like red-clover blossoms 
in a shower. He was the brave one now—how nat- 
ural it seemed to clasp the tiny palms in his one 
strong hand! 

‘Kate, dearest, I love you! With my whole 
heart, Kate. Nay, do not be so frightened—I 
would die to save you one moment’s terror! Only 
tell me that your heart is mine!” 


And when the tears were dried, leaving the eyes . 


like drenched violets, and the cheeks flushed bright- 
ly, Carll Silver had leave and license to keep one 
little fluttering hand in his, and knew that he was 
an accepted lover. a 

‘* But where are my mother and sister?” he asked 
eo ** And what is the solution of this strange 
riddle ?” 

** Don’t you know,” laughed Kate, ‘‘ they do not 
live here any more?” 

** Not live here !” 


‘No; have you forgotten that yesterday was the . 


IstofMay? We occupy this house now—papa, and 
Aunt Milicent, and L” 

‘“‘QOho!” quoth Captain Silver. ‘So they've 
moved. And I never to hear of it. Upon my 
word they treat me pretty coolly.” 

** Ah, but you would have heard of it,” said Kate, 
“‘if you had staid quietly in camp to get your let- 
ters instead of roving over the country without a 
word of warning to your friends!” 

“Give me one more kiss, Katie, and I'm off to 


Do you suppose I'm going?} 


cigar and list- (world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 


has failed to reach its destination in safety ; showing that 


| 


see them. One more, my betrothed wife. Does it 
not seem like adream?” 

*“ And you are my soldier now,” whispered Kate, 
playing with the gold buttons of his coat with 
tremulous fingers. ‘‘ Mine to send out into the 
battle-field to dream of and to pray for. Carll, I 
have always repined that I had no gift for my coun- 


b try, now I can give my best and dearest to aid her 


cause.” | 
Spoken like a soldier's wife, Kate,” said Silver, 
with kindling eyes: ‘‘If you but knew how much 


better we rough men fight for knowing that wo- 
man’s love and woman’s prayers enshrine us with 
a golden, unseen armor—nonsense! I’m getting 
sentimental. Good-night.” 

So there were three surprises that May evening 
—one for Kate Meriam (wouldn't you have been 
surprised, Mademoiselle, to be caught and kissed in 
the dark, and never know who the kisser was ?), one 
for Captain Silver (a very agreeable one, though), 
and one—the old original surprise, if we may so 
term it—fTor his mother and sister. And Carll has 
not yet left off congratulating himself that his 
‘leave of absence” happened to fall in the flowery 
and migratory month of May. For if he hadn't 
blundered into Miss Meriam’s house and kissed her 
by mistake, thereby bringing matters precipitately 
to a focus, the probabilities are that to this day he 
never would have mustered courage to tell her of 
his love. 

And when the golden armadas of the autumn 
leaves float down the forest brooks, and the blue 
mist of Indian Summer wraps the bills in dreamy 
light, Carll Silver is coming back to seal Kate Mer- 
iam’s destiny with a wedding-ring. . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Morron’s Gotp Pexs are now sold at the 
game prices as before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer's improvements in 
machinery, his present large Retail Business and Cas)h-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers of all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 


‘the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one! in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 


| Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 


of writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
|Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 


Pressure Price of everything, you can have a Morton Gold 
‘Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
‘material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
‘If you want one, see “‘The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” on page 335, 


American Nrepie Co., 442 Broadway, N. Y., Needle 
Manufacturers for the Sewing-Machinea, Bartlett’s Bur- 
nished Hand Needles, Hackle, Gill, Comb, Card, Pins, &c. 


The Guing and Neepue Serer, for all Sewing- 
Machines, price $1 50 for both. Sent free by mail, with 
directions. J. W. BARTLETT, 442 Broadway, N. Y. 


6000 
Agents Wanted, 


TO INTRODUCE OUR 


NEW GOLD PEN. 


This gold pen is something entirely new, and is now 
offered to the public for the first time, and is made by an 
entirely pew process, enabling us to offer them very cheap. 
Every pen is warranted one year, and to be genuine dia- 
mond pointed, and to possess all the elasticity and writ- 
ing qualities of the highest priced pen made. Single 
pens sent by mail on receipt of the following prices: 


Writu Exsoxny In Morocco 


No. 2. Medium Pen and Holder, each 90 cents. 
No. 3. Large, ‘** - each $1 00. 
No. 4 Engrossing Pen and Holder, each $1 15. 


Great inducements to Agents and the Trade. Send for 
our Circular. GEORGE A. ELY & CO., Sole Manufac- 
turers,-No. 181 Broadway, New York. 


Oo YOU WANT LUAURIANT 


on ma- 
work for the above 


FRESH FROM ABBAHAM'S 


BOSOM. 
being the Jens end Lincoln. 
By Booksellers and News Agents, post-paid, 35 cents. 
T. R. DAWLEY, Publisher, 13 & 15 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tae Geanrenserc VeceTas_e 
The best Pill in the world for family use, and for all Bil- 
fous and Liver complaints. box. 
Address all orders to J. F. BRIDGE, M.D., 
Resident Ph GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 


No. 72 Street, near Fulton, New York. 
or DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


—The live, and most brilliantly illustrated 
paper in the Sead "yeast. $4 00, with Mme. Demo- 
rest's Mirror of Fashions as a m. 
cents, mailed free on receipt of price, at No. 
Street, N. Y. 


DR. B. C. PERRY, 
DERMATOLOGIST, 


49 Bond Street, New York, 


Formerly of 29 Winter Street, Boston, treats successful- 
ly all Diseases of the Scalp, Loss of Hair, and Premature 
Blanching. ALso, removes Moth Freckles, and other Dis- 
colorations from the face, without injury to the texture or 
color of the skin. Consultations free. 


For particulars enclose stamp for Circular. 


| 

= 

‘ Between dusk and daylight—the warm gold of 

| the sunset sky just fading into crimson, and the 

Lf = Express Train thundering over the iron track like 

| 

| 

| 

D WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Onguent will 

1 force them to grow heavily in six weeks (upon the smooth- 
est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

: sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 

der. R. G. GRAHAM, No. 109 Nassau Street, N. Y. 

D. B. HERRINTON & CO., Detroit, Mich. 

a 

NEW YORE ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 


May 21, 1864.] 
‘J. H. Winslow & Co., 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &. 
Worth $500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each 
without regard to value, and 
not to be paid for till you 
know what you are to get. 


SPLENDID LIST!! 


Of Articles to be sold for One 


Dollar each. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches....... $115 00 each. 
100 Gold Watches 7000 each. 
200 Ladies’ Gold Watches ........... ees 4000 each. 
500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 18 00 each. 
3000 Vest and Neck Chains......... 500 to 10 00 each. 
3000'Gold Band Bracelets .......... 5 00 to 10 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Brooches 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches....... 400 to 6 00 each. 


$000 Lava and Florentine Brooches.. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops.......... 400 to 600 each. 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Ear Drops ..... 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. 400 to 6 00 each. 
3000 Coral, Em., and Opal Ear Drops 400 to 8 00 each. 


5100 Gent's Breast Pins............ 250 to 8 00 each. 
3000 Watch 200 to 600 each. 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides ........ 200 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Sets of Bosom Studs.......... . 250 to 6 00 each. 
5000 Sleeve Buttons................ 260 to 600 each. 
6000 Plain Rings............... 250 to 500 each. 
6000 Stone Set Rings.............. . 250 to 6 00 each. 
6000 Lockets, 250 to 10 00 each, 
5000 Sets Ladies’ Jewelry........... , 5 00 to 10 00 each. 


10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'ted Holders 400 to 5 00 egch. 
~ 10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 
“: Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to “6 00 each. 


ns of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
‘each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On receipt of the Certificate, you will see what 
you can have, and then it is at-your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 


In all transactions by mail, we shall 
charge for forwarding the Certificates, 


- paying postage, and doing the busi- 


ness, 25 cents each, which must be in- 
‘closed when the Certificate is sent for. 
Five Certificates will be sent for $1; 
eleven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-five 
for $10; and a hundred for $15. ; 


AGENTS.—Those acting as Agents will be allowed ten 
cents on every Certificate ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amounts to one dollar. Agents will collect 25 
cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 
in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 
by our correspondents in regard to giving theircorrect ad- 
dress, Town, County, and State. Address 


J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Duryea’s Maizena 
RECEIVED TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
! (From Juries 8 and 4) at the 
International Exhibition, 
LONDON, 1862; 


AT THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


AT HAMBURG, JULY, 1863, RECEIVED THE 
HIGHEST PRIZE MEDAL FOR ITS GREAT 
DELICACY AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. 

Can be served upin an infinite variety of delicious 
dishes. Sold by all Grocers, with directions. ‘Pamphlet, 
‘with 50 Receipts, will be furnished on application by let- 
ter or otherwise, to 


wk. “DURYEA, Agent, 166 Fulton &t., ¥. 


a SELF-SEWER,” 


FOR ALL SEWING-MACHINES, 
Preserves the Eyes, avoids bending. No basting. 
N? Machine complete without it. Price: , with 
directions, sent by mail. For sale for ali Machines, 
at the inventor's headquarters, WILCOX & GIBBS Sew- 
ing Machine Office, 508 Broadway, New York. 
D. BARNUM. 


Bea tifal False Moustaches, 60 conta and $1 each. Sent 
froe by mail. Address C. W. PHILO, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


‘and 85 Lincoln St., Boston. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Enameled Chamber 


Furniture 


New ‘Watches 


for th the sale their now of Watchow Unusually 
liberal terms are offered to Agents. Send for circular. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS, every week, 

contains graphic illustrations of live dette also, 
pictures in colors, new and — music, supplementary 
sheets of fashions, ee terary matter, with other 
novel features. It is one of the most Show wt a illustrated 
weeklies now published.—Home Ji 


Great Chance to make Money! 


é&c., given away with our S 

ery Agent purchasing 100 Packes Packets wil 
Genuine Watcu. We also publish SPLENDID 
Eneravines, by which $30 invested will yield 
$50, More money to be made selling <— PacKETs and 
pr 9a ty than in any other business. For particulars 
of SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, send for New Circular. 

G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 36 & 38 Beekman &t., N. Y. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 
Merchants, 
and all who 


Co., No. 26 Ann St., N. ¥., 


U. S. 10-40 Bonds. 


These Bonds are issued under the Act of Congress of 
March 8th, 1864, which provides that all Bonds issued un- 
der this Act stall be EXEMPT FROM TAXATION by or 
under any state or municipal authority. Subscriptions to 
these Bonds are received in United States notes or notes 
of National Banks. They are TO BE REDEEMED IN 
COIN, at the pleasure of the Government, at any period 
not less than ten nor more than forty years from their 
date ; and until their redemption FIVE PER €ENT. IN- 
TEREST WILL BE PAID IN COIN, on Bonds of not 
over one hundred dollars annually and on all — Bonds 
semi-annually. 

Instructions to the National Banks acting as loan agents 
were not issued from the United States Treasury until 
March 26, but in the first three weeks of April the sub- 
scriptions averaged more than TEN MILLIONS A 
WEEK. 

Subscriptions will be received by all 


NATIONAL BANKS 


which are depositaries of public money, and all 
Respectable Banks and Bankers 

throughout the country (acting as agents of the National 

Depositary. Banks) will furnish further information on 

application and 

AFFORD EVERY FACILITY TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


. COUNTRY BOARD WANTED, 

Within an hour and a half of the city. On the water 
preferred—for two families. Will pay liberally .for the 
right accommodations, and wish that no other boarders be 
taken. Address H. F., care of & 
New York. 


F YOU WANT TO KNOW 
A little of every thing relating to the human 
diet, air, marriage, &c., &c., read revised and e 


edition of 
MEDICAL COMMON SENSE. 

Among the many subjects treated in this age = are the 
Consumption, Bronchitis, tarrh, 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Piles, Liver, and Phi- 
losophy of Digestion, Constipation, Affections of the 
Urinary Organs, of the Female Organs of Gen- 
eration, Barrenness, Impotency, Seminal Neca Rup- 
ture, t — Cancer, Paralysis, Diseases of the 
Heart, Neu uralgia, H ow to Recover the Sight and Throw 
Aside Spec and Sexual Philosophy, 
Curious ustoms of the World, Phil 

of Child-marking, a Chapter 
the Married, and a thousand of value to married and 


single, never written a curious 
one; 
all News 


way, New Yor 


Major-Gen. B. F. Butler. 


lion. Owen Lovejoy—Broad and Narrow Heads—E. 
Merriam—The Human Hand, its ** Signs of Character” — 
Sleeping in Charch, its Cause and Gure—The Soul Imma- 


terial — Dreams — Clairvoyance — Skulls of the 


Egyptian, Assyrian, Hindoo, Arab, pgs Fellahs, P 
cians, Sioux Indians, illustra No. ILLUS. 
TRATED LER & WELLS. 5 cents. 
FOWLER 889 N. Y. 


for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Ro: rs, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 


i" ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR of FASHIONS. —A 
brilliant of beautiful novelties, ele- 
Brata fashion plates, seven Full Size Patterns, 


; (Form of an Order 
Mme. pee find enclosed 31 00, and 2 ets. for 


premiums, for which please send me your 
Mirror of one year, with the 
Summer No, 


Give your it to 
E. DEMOREST, 473 aniabeay. | New York. 


Fine Portrait of Lieut.-Gen. t, the 
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Be not Stiffnecked. | 1s THE 


When judiciously used, BRANDRETH'S PILLS sel- 
.dom fail to cure, beeause they purify the blood. If we 
are sick from any cause we owe it to ourselves to use this 
remedy which Providence places within our reach. 

Read the following in proof: 

New Yous, July 8, 1851. 

Dr. 

Sir: A Boy of mine was snbject to fits from his 
infancy—his case was considered hopeless by the doctors, 
who thought he would be subject to them for life. After 
they had given him up, I was recommended to try your 
pills, and without mach faith did try them, using them 
according to your printed directions. Four years ago I 
commenced giving them to him, and to my great joy and 
relief, he has had but ONE RETURN ONLY of his affliction 
since. I consider him now perfectly cured. 

The extraordinary benefit they did him, makes me al- 
ways recommend them to my friends, and I would be glad 
that everybody knew their value, The case was the worst 
possible; he would have been helpless and almost useless- 
ly unfit for any kind of business, from the length and se- 
verity of each attack—often lasting a whole night, and 
leaving him for two or three days afterwards entirely pros- 
trate from weakness. Every kind of treatment was also 


- externally applied that was professionally advised. You 


may therefore judge what good reason I have for letting 
you have this statement in acknowledgment for the ben- 
efit received, and for the purpose of letting those who may 
be hesitating under simil at , have my testi- 
tnony in confirmation of the reliability of the other certif- 
icates, and perfect cdnfidence, like myself, in the value 
of the pills, Yours respectfully, 
JOHN WEBB, 18 Beekman St. 
BRANDRETH'S PILLS are sold as 25 cents per box, 
enveloped in full directions. Purchase none unless my 
PRIVATE GOVERNMENT STAMP is on the box. See 
upon it B. BRANDRETH in white letters. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH BUILDING, 
NEW YORE. 
For sale by all respectable dealers in medicines, 


ME. DEMOREST’S MIRROR OF FASHIONS.—The 

splendid Summer number, with elegant Illustra- 

tions, New Music, Beautiful Braid and Embroidery, and 
Seven Full-Sized Patterns, will be ready MAY 15. 


ALL ARTICLES FOR t SOLDIERS 
At Baltimore, Washington, and all places occupied by 
Union troops, should be sent by ene fete EXPRESS, 
No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low 


BOO “expences eget I want Agents at $60 a Pomme 
d, to sell my Everlasting Pencils, 

18 other articles. 15 circulars 

a Sree. Address JOHN F. LORD, Biddeford, Maine. 


| ee PHOR PHUNNY PHOLKS and Sensible Sense 


taining Nonsense ever issued. Sold here, there, and ev- 
erywhere. Price 10 cents. Dealers su 
THE AMERIC 


elegant design, and anaeoke ae he same as or- 
dinary playing Dw tage thus com pr with amuse- 
ment. Enclose 50 cents and two red stamps, and send for 
sample pack. $5 

dealers. H. A. CASWELL, 60 Nassau St., New York. 


Sportamen, Tourists, and Army and 
Navy Officers. 
Powerful and Brilliant Double Glasses, 


grea 

prove the 

without the distressing result of frequent chan Cats” 


1 t by enclosing stamp. 


a NEW YORK ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 
—A weekly fon an of beautiful and graphic illus- 
trations, and a National and aeteg Newspaper in its most 
comprehensive entertainment, music, in- 
formation and the Le Any The Model Newspaper of 
America. Yearly $4, with Mme. —— s Mirror of 
Fashions for one year as a Single copies 10 cts. 
Published at No. 39 Beekman Street, and sold everywhere. 
Do not fail to see it. Single copies mailed free 
of the price. 


Short-Hand without a Master, 

By which the art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, 
Speeches, Trials, &c., may be attained in a ; he hours. 
50th edition, with a "supplement, sent, ey on re- 
ceipt of 25 cents, by RICHARD PARKER & CO., cor- 
ner Ann and Nassau Streets, New York. 


HOME SONGS OF THE WAR. 


ing, 30. 2 Son now, tenderly lift him with care. Har- 
rington, 30. From the red battle. field. Quartet. Zar- 
ker, 80, The Drummer Boy's March. Winner, 30. Cop- 
ies of the above new and popular sheet music sent by 
mail, post-paid, on of price. DITSON 
& CO., Publishers, 277 Washington St., Bos 


—— FIELD, NAVY, and OPERA 
GLASSES mannafactured by B. H. 
HORN, Optician, 212 Broadway, 
corner of Fulton St.; also every 


scopes, Spectacles, and 
es at 0b and 
stamp for circular. 


ontains 700 tunes for 
olin, cornet, or fife, $1. 

a 1500 tunes, a complete Mus rary mailed 

Concertina Book — Fu!l instructions and 
over Now pieces New Accordeon and Flutina 

comple 


Send 


te instructions, over 200 tunes, 50c., mailed. 
REDERICE BLUME, Bowery, N. ¥. 
Eco in G &c. 


and 
Good Stores. HEGEMAN & Nos. 
ved 106 Broadway, and cor. of 4h Ave, and inh Be 


per dozen. Liberal discount by to | 


description of Microscopes, Tele-° 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
ae of am y of the following sums in Cash, the 


becriber cid Pea or Pons the same according 
— 
a on same according 


THE SAME PENS IN SILVER-PLATED EXTENSION 
CASES, WITH PENCILS. 


Business points. The engravings 
are fac-similes of the sizes and styles. 
GOLD PENS, WITHOUT CASES. 
For $0 5a No. 1 Pen, ist quality: or Ne 8 Fea, 34 


THE SAME —_— PENS, IN SILVER EXTENSION 
ASES, WITH PENCILS. 
For $1 50 a Wie’ Pen, 1st quality; or a No 3 Pen, 8d 


quali . 
For $1 75, a No.2 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 3 Pen, 2d 
t 


quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 8d quality. 
For $2 00,a No. 3 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 2d 


quality; or a No. 6 Pe 
For $3 00, a No. 5 Pen, st Real or # No. 6 Pen, 24 


For $3 60, « No. 6 Pen, 1st quality. 


GOLD ALL FIRST IN SILVER- 
MOUNTED DESK HOLDERS. 


dosmin and none of a 

are sold with the slightest imperfection which and 

tnqThe "22 Quality” are superior to any Pens made by him 
“ are su any 

1860. 


A. MO 


Baker’s Rheumatic Balm. 


In eases of Chronic and Inflamma tory Rheumatism it 
is invaluable; and if, after a fair trial, it fails to cure, 
1 per bottle, 


to any address on receipt of price. 
A MONTH! I want to hire Agents ia 


county at $7 
my new cheap Family 


Sewing 
8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


50,000 AGENTS WANTED. 
B. T. HAYWARD, 
Manufacturing Jeweler, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 
val Pins for $1 50, or a 


for Wholesale Illus- 


Union Playing Cards. 


Colonel for King, Goddess of Liberty for Queen, and Major 

for Jack. 52 enameled cards to the pack. Eagles, ae 

Stars, and —— are the suits, and you can play all the usu 

—_ packs, in cases, mailed free on receipt of $1. 
e usual Gusun to the trade. Send foraCircular. Ad- 

dress AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 

14 Chambers 8t., N. Y. , or 165 William Street, N. Y. 


Attention Company! 


Clark's Onguent, a powerful stimulant. Each packet . 


ny the money. 


c. 
O. Drawer 118, 
Albany, N. 


CARPET WARP. 


WOOL TWINE. 
Twinesand Paper. H. A. HARVEY, $4 Maiden Lane, N.¥, 


‘> 

sowed > 
25 


ft 


EN 


= 


~ 


col- 
GOLD PENS WITHOUT CASES. 
For 2 cents, the Magic Pen; for 88 cents, the Luck ’ 
Pen ; for 50 cents, the Always-Ready Pen; for 15 pos 
the Elegant Pen; and for $1, the Exeelsior Pen. —These 
SE ST EET Pens are not numbered, but correspond ia sizes to numbers 
For 50 cents, the Magic Pen; for 75 cents, the Luck 
gant Pen; and for $1 50, the Excelsior Pen. 
Points, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of best Steel Pens; although 
they are unwarranted, and, therefore, not exchangeable. 
MORTON’S WARRANTED PENS. 
The name “A. Morton,” “Number,” and Quality,’ 
are stamped on the following Pens, and the points are war- R 
ranted for six months, except accident. ; 
The Numbers indicate size < No. 1 being the small- 
est, No. 6 the largest, adapted for the pocket; No. 4 the 
smallest, and No. 10 the largest Mammoth Gold Pen, for ta 
ai mone bg Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first ss 
Hii q ty. 
The Long and Short Nibs are fine pointed; the Medium 
wish to print neatly, | | 
cheaply, and expeditious- - 
ly. Cireular sent free. 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c.,_ 4 quality. 
six cents. Adams Press ° i For $1 00 a No. 2 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 8 Pen, 94 ' 
uh quality; or a No. 4 Pen, 3d quality. : 
. For $1 25, a No. 3 Pen, ist quality; or a No, 4 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 8d quality. , 
For $1 50, a No. 4 Pen, Ist quality; or a Na 5 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a N@6 Pen, 3d quality. 
: For $1 15, No. 5 Pen, let quality; of a Na 6 Pen, 9 
qualty. 
For $2 26, a No 6 Pen; $2 75a No. T Pen; $3 2% a No. 8 o 
Pen; No. 9 Pen; $5 No. 10 Pen—all Ist quality. 
quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 3d quality. os 8 
For $2 50 a No. 4 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 5 Pen, 2d * f . 
For $2 00 a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $275 nf | 
— a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. 7 Pen. oh Lae | 
No. 2 of the funniest sort of Phun, containing the most | ‘The “ ist Quality” are with the very best Iri- ~ oes lt 
complete Budget of Comicali Witty Puns, and Enter- > ff 
4 | 
SOMETHING NEW 
y true re. 
IN PLAYING CARDS. In regard to the Cheap Gold Pens, he begs leave to say ie 
LOVE SCENBS. that, .previous to his New and Patented Ma- : 
operating 
é Designs from French Artists. chines, he could not have made as Good Writing and: Do- i | 
2 rable Pens, for the price, had the Gold been hed gra-. f; 
tuitously. 
Name” or the ** Number" and the Pens 
wanted, and be to describe the they pre- 
Ser—whether or lémber, coarse or fine. 
a All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at : 
my risk: and to all who send twenty cents (the charge for 
registering), in addition to the price of goods ordered, I | ate 
will guaranty their safe delivery. ae 
Parties sending Gold or Sliver will be allowed the full i 
. ad t power in Field, Mari —A t per cent. | 
= = out-door day and night double | °2 $40, if sent to one address at one time. ‘i : 
perspective glasses, will show Address, 
nlarged This remedy has been used in the family of the propri- | 
etor and his friends for many years, and they have in- 
duced him to effer it for sale to the public, feeling confi- 
dent, after a trial, that they will consider him a public | 
Depor: No. 154 Tenth Street, near Fourth 3 
Avenue. Sold by the principal Druggists. Remedies sent -& : 
qq 
‘BE 
American Marseillaise. Elsner, 30. Our Volunteers. | ly engraved thereon, for $1 Send Ms ; 
Song and Chorus. Baumbach, 30. Mother, when the 
| war is over. Song and Chorus. Turner, 30. Emanci- J 
warranted to produce a set of w or moustaches 
in six weeks apon the smoothest face, without stain or in- 
Dollar's werth Pal ns DO DOt fall tO subscribe 
in i t, 
in 
led 
A 
&c., instantly, and cleans Silks, Gloves, &c., equal | 
per day made in its sale. Send stamp for circular. 
83 Nassau Street, N. Y, 
AFT 


